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Vocational information a part of the 
social science curriculum. The “ex- 
ploration of vocational interests” is 
one of the objectives of a new social 
science curriculum for the Junior 
High Schools in Cleveland. The 
circumstances leading up to the de- 
termination of this objective were 
as follows. In 1924 lists of objec- 
tives which they sought to realize 
in their work were prepared by 250 
or more teachers of history, civics, 
and geography in the 7th, 8th, and 
%h grades. Such statements as the 
following appeared most frequently: 

“To have pupils understand the 
industries upon which the life of 
their city is based.” 

“To help pupils to find a place in 
the industrial life of their city.” 

“To show pupils the importance 
of the metal and coal mining in- 
dustries on the industrial develop- 
ment of Cleveland.” 

“To have pupils appreciate the 
importance of cooperation between 
capital and labor.” 

Their statements of objectives, 
covering about 700 pages of ma- 
terial, were then grouped and coded 
by a committee, the relative im- 
portance of the main objectives was 
determined by a general ballot, and 
the apportionment of time to them 


in a three-year course was based 
upon a statistical evaluation. Thus, 
approximately eleven per cent of 
the total three-year course was al- 
lotted to the exploration of voca- 
tional interests. The once-a-week 
course in vocations of the former 
curriculum was declared inadequat: 
in subject matter and too scattered 
in the program, and an intensive, 
twelve-week, sixty-period, once 
day course was proposed in its 
stead. The new vocational infor- 
mation course was to be located in 
the eighth grade, where, for Clev: 
land pupils, it would reach the 
normal group immediately before 
they chose their high school ele« 
tives or could legally leave school 
for work. 

At the time the vocational infor 
mation objective and location of the 
course were determined, the entire 
social science curriculum was being 
written by the teachers as a new 
and unified course. Lesson plans 
were being laid out on the problem- 
approach-and-solution method of 
recitation. This involved breaking 
away from ancient methods of les- 
son assignment, using those text 
books as supplementary readers 
that offered the largest amount of 
reading matter for the lesson units 
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of the 
much other 
provided for 
high school 
For that 
that was to 
with vocational information, 
new subject matter heretofore not 
in the curriculum had to be found 
either by the teachers themselves or 
a specialist from outside 
Personne setting up the new soctal 
science course. The task of develop- 
ing the entire subject matter for 
the social science course had been 
assigned by the Superintendent of 
Schools to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Educational Research A repre- 
sentative or head of sciences 
had been appointed by the principal 
of each of the nineteen junior high 
schools to on an “intercom- 
municating committee,” and from 
these representatives a committee 
of five, including a secretary, had 
been given half time for the de 
velopment and editing of unit les- 
plans, prepared not only by 
themselves but by all the other 
teachers of history, geography, and 
civics. These committees had as- 
signed the various units that were 
desired to the semesters in which 
they were to be taught, they had 
determined the general plan upon 
which all the units were to be built, 
and had discussed the problems of 
teaching them as they arose. Unit 
lesson plans with outlines, supple- 
mentary materials, and references 
for teacher and pupil were being 
presented to the committee f 


and, on the 
reading of 
material 

junior 


as planned, part 


pupil, the 
reterence 
them in the 
library and 

section of the 


classroom 
course 
deal 


1 
DY 


SOC ial 


serve 


son 


tor 
editing, and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research was mimeograph- 
ing and distributing them to the en- 
tire group of social science teachers. 

The vocational units, however, 
with but one exception, were not 
forthcoming, and the assembling of 
occupational and curricular infor- 
mation for the course seemed too 
great a task to the teachers. But 


i fact-four 
units 


the general desire for 
tion for the vocation 
strong and The Consumers’ Leag 
of Ohio was ready to finance a 


vey of a Cleveland industry 

demonstration of the kind of 

ject matter desired for an occu 
tional unit \ research worl 
Miss Mary P. Corre, was loaned 
this demonstration by the Vocat 
Bureau of Cincinnati to the ( 
sumers’ League and the Clevel 


Board of Education, and a stud 
“The Metal Industries of Clevela: 


was made, printed, and supplied t 


each of the junior high school lil 
ries textbook for one of 
vocational units. A lesson plan 
its use was shortly made by on 
the science teachers 
This demonstration of text 

terial and of its successful us 
the classroom led to the app 
ment of a Supervisor of Occu 
tional Research and membershi 


asa 


social 


the intercommunicating and editing 


committees 
The problem of organizing a 7 
tional information Thus 
came to pass that the problem 
planning a of units for 
twelve-week, sixty-period, onc¢ 
day, eighth-grade course in vo 
tional information, of assemblir 
the information for it, and of 
sisting the teachers to make le 
plans for it was given over t 
full-time research worker. 


course. 


series 


to be used, how could these be ma 


accessible in quantity and without 


delay to 250 teachers in 33 sch 


having eighth grades, how rapidl) 


must the materials be assembled 
order to be ready for the day w 
the teaching of these units would 
no longer optional but obligat 


how were severely taxed teachers 
to master an unfamiliar field of 1 


formation so as to present it fr 


—— 
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the guidance point of view,and what be able to choose their high school 
tests could be applied to the values’ electives intelligently and immedi 
ittained in teaching it? All these’ ately after such a survey, the course 
yuestions had to be faced in plan- must include a study of personal 
ning the desired course in voca qualifications in relation to a chosen 
al information held of work, also the making of a 
‘fies the scope and subdivisions program of high school studies with 
ft the course. Efforts toward a solu- the use of election sheets. plar 
tion of the problem were first di cards, anda inted course of study 
rected toward planning the titles With these general considera 
for a series of units. It was a rela tions in mind, the following list 
ively easy matter to determine the units was tentatively set up 
Variety of Occupations in the World’s Work 2 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Husbandry : 
Extraction of Minerals and the Mineral Industries.... — 4 


l 

? 

4. Manufacturing and Mechanical 
c 


Industries. 


The Commercial Occupations ( Trading, Clerical, Tr: insportation) 10 


6. Professional, Public, Domestic, and Personal Service / 

7. Types of Ability and Self Analysis..... e 6 

8. Program of Studies for a Chosen Field of f Work } 
scope of the course from the well- This list was incomplete, until 
known statement in “The Prin- a time allotment for each unit was 
C ples of Vocational Guidance,” as determined Upon what principl 
follows: could a subdivision of sixty periods 

‘The study of the common and _ be made? Perhaps on the basis of 
local occupations, vocational oppor- a knowledge of the subject matte 
tunities, and the problems of the’ desirable for each unit, but what 
occupational world should be car- living person has ever attained to 
ried on before the end of the com- that knowledge? Even the maxi 
pulsory school age. Such study mum that anyone knows might be 
should be provided, in organized entirely out ‘of balance and per 
classes, for all students in junior spective As nearly as possible the 
high and high schools. It should’ swybdivision of time was finally 


give the pupil an acquaintance with 
the entire field of occupations and a 
method of studying occupations 
wherewith he can meet future voca- 
tional problems.” 

It was plain, therefore, that the 
course should present a horizontal 
r of the entire field of occupa- 


survey 
tions. Units in so broad a course 
obviously must be few in number 


and perhaps follow the main Census 
divisions of occupations. Probably 
a bird’s-eye view of the world’s 


work should introduce the more 
general presentation of these divi- 
sions. Then, too, if pupils were to 


based upon the Census distribution 
of workers in Cleveland. This gave 
a little over half of the sixty periods 
to industrial occupations, with half 
of that to the metal industries, a 
fourth of it to the building trades, 


and another fourth to the miscel 
laneous industries. The unit on 
manufacturing and mechanical in 


dustries was therefore subdivided 


as follows: 


A general survey of kinds 


manufacturing 5 
The metal industries 10 
c 


The building trades. 
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Miscellaneous industries and 
trades 


on 


Periods..... 25 


This allotment of time for class- 
room work gives to those occupa- 
tions in which employment is most 
likely to be found a proper indus- 
trial emphasis for the eighth grade 
age-group, and yet commercial and 
professional pupils in the class will 
also be served, if the scope of the 
units is properly conceived. We 
must not forget that professional 
and commercial occupations are 
practiced in industrial establish- 
ments as well as in downtown 
offices. A seven-year college man 
may become a mine or factory en- 
gineer, the industrial artist may de- 
sign patterns in a mill, the indus- 
trial chemist may control the 
manufacture of drugs, anesthetics, 
inks, dyes, or explosives in a 
factory-laboratory or in a chemical 
works, and an accountant or private 
secretary may work in a factory- 
office quite as frequently as in a 
bank or store. Industry is absorb 
ing the Bachelors of Science into 
agriculture, forestry, mining, and 
manufacturing almost as rapidly as 
are stores and offices, for such 
work as the discovery, culture, 
pathological treatment, analysis, 
conservation, and utilization of raw 
materials and products. We should 
not, therefore, think that the voca- 
tional value of a unit will be con- 
fined to those pupils who will ulti- 
mately find employment in the 
Census division of work. The pro- 
fessions will be entered by two per 
cent of a representative group of 
pupils, but they will be practiced in 
association with any of the other 
eight Census divisions. And so the 
vocational values are widespread in 
a class, provided the different kinds 
of occupations are identified within 
each unit. 





We need to guard against 
other misconception in such 
course, and that is that it will n 
the need for occupational and « 
ricular information courses for 
entire school system, or that it ' 
proposed as a substitute for 1 
vidual conferences with counsel ) 
Our child-accounting data in Cl 
land, for instance, show us tl 


with approximately ten thous 
children to a grade, there are lf j 
overage drop-outs between _ th ' 
sixth and seventh grades, and 1 
between the seventh and eighth 


grades who will not be reached 
this course. For them the easi 
subject matter in a preliminary out 
line of the world’s work, accon 
panied by slides and the discuss 
of opportunities and requirement 
in employment, may be advan 
geous in the 6A grade. Again, 

drop-outs between the eighth 

ninth grades number 600, jum 

3000 between the ninth and tent 
and 2500 between the tenth ; 2 
eleventh, but are down to 500 

tween the eleventh and _ twel 
grades. These will all have bee 
served by the eighth-grade cour 
but an expansion of the units 

commercial and other divis 

probably ought to be made in the ¥ 
10B grade. The problem of o1 
izing an eighth-grade course, | NY 


= 


— 





ever, is quite a sufficient task for 
present, to serve at a crucial } 
of the total vocational guid 
program. Some of the social 
ence teachers are also couns 
and it is believed that all couns« 
should teach at least one clas 
occupational information. 
Assembling the information for the } 
course. Having set up a series 
units for a vocational informat 
course, the next problem of the 
search worker was to assemble 
textual information and visual ; 
for the social science teachers. As 
has already been stated, the mal 
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of local surveys was a fundamental 
part of the plan of developing the 
units, but to wait until local surveys 
could be made would delay the es- 
tablishment of a vocational infor- 
mation course for years. Obviously, 
occupational studies made _ else- 
where by research methods must be 
until local surveys could be 
made. Fortunately, research pam 
phlet studies of occupations are be- 
ing produced by a number of boards 
of education, universities, and gov- 
agencies, and contain 
specific information of guidance 
value. The purchase of loan sets of 
these studies and the mimeograph- 
ing of new studies written by grad- 
uate students have made it possible 
to supply ample textual material for 
every one of the eleven units. 

At present, a second local survey 
has been made and published on 
“Vocations in Agriculture, For- 
estry, and Animal Husbandry.” This 
is typical in contents and make-up 
of what is proposed for the other 
large Census divisions of occupa- 
tions. The entire division of agri- 
culture is treated as a unit and the 
kinds of occupations within it are 
shown; the requirements for suc- 
cess in the real jobs or vocations 
are stated; and city, county, state, 
and national systems of education 
for this field of work are described. 
Details of Cleveland’s technical 
courses in horticulture are given. 
The most comprehensive occupa- 
tional and curricular information 
is thus embraced in a 46-page pam- 
phlet text for the pupil. Mr. Allen’s 
pamphlet of page-and-a-half studies 
of single occupations in this field 
makes a valuable supplementary 
reader, and so, too, do the Inter- 
national Correspondence School 
“instruction papers,” which have 
been reviewed and evaluated by 
pupils who have studied this unit as 
interesting and readable reference 
material. 


used 


ernment 


‘ ‘ "1 
that all 


[It 1s believed, however, 
this textual material, adapted as it 
might be to the age and grade of 
the pupils, would convey very little 
idea of the nature of work pet 
formed and of tasks and duties un 
less attended by visual aids It 
would be interesting and valuable, 
of course, to correlate with this unit 
on agriculture a study of the art 
prints depicting nature, and even of 
musical records and songs of work 
So serious a business as choice of 
held of work, however, requires 
even more such pictures as show 
the actual kinds of establishments 
and the tasks and duties of thei 
workers. The basis of vocati 

choice should be a 
what has to be done and known and 
toward that kind of 


ynal 


; 


realization o 


an inclination 
work and study 
Fortunately, as in the 
textual material, so with visual aids 
there are slides and stereographs in 
abundant numbers to _ illustrate 
what people have to do and know in 
a given kind of work. Sets of slides 
have been selected by the research 
worker with scrupulous 
conserve time and yet to show the 
worker at his work in adequate 
fashion. With the discovery that a 
stereoscope is something more than 


; 


case OT 


care, to 


a child’s toy, sets of stereographs 
have also been selected for class 
study and voluntary examination 


Stereopticon talks have been spe 
cially written by the research 
worker to accompany these pictures 
and slides so that the teacher need 
not do a mountain of library re- 
search before she can use them. The 
Cleveland Educational Museum pro 
this visual ma- 
use of Cleveland 


vides loan sets of 
terial for the 
teachers. Practically every junior 
high school owns a lantern. The use 
of commercial films in the 
room has not been feasible in a 
time-limited course and with teach- 


class- 
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re ready, wit] struct S ere 
to order tl nd how \ \ 
. 
De ybtained in quantity he day 
Py ] ar} +} 
S ot tar distant én the 
of all the eighth-grade units wll be 
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tendant of jun high ( ad 
| 1 
will be supervised by the hea 
} . + ] ] 
aepartments 1 nese s¢ s he 
supervisory work of the editing 


committee may be 


longed, because, wh« the hree 
year course is once prepared, the 
committee must sit down to a final 
revision and editing of the units for 
publication 

Assisting teachers in developing les 
son plans for the course. And finally, 


the development of the subject mat- 
ter and of lesson plans for the 
teaching of vocational information 
has required of the re- 
search worker and teachers both in 
schools and in the central office, 
and a winter on “Vocational 
Guidance in Junior High Schools,” 
in which the units have been dis- 
cussed and experiments with the 
materials have been tried. Four of 
the units have been taught success- 
fully, and it is known that the 
pupils will take research subject 
matter with happy results. 

In a series of test questions in 
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1 j Pe 
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of the statements ma 
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ever took up Agriculture | I 
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thought that the 
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I also 


had to plow 


harvest it. My mind was soot ang 
the slides and talks given the puy 
Leroy Patterson 
u Ould Vou like i take up any oran 
loriculture ? 
“I know that my ability of today 


farmer, but it might < 
should choose now, I w 
healthiest 
are the 


to become a 
later, but if I 
prefer farming, 
happiest people of 
door workers.” 

“I would like to raise 
interest in soil, in 
and the 


because the 

this earth 

Edward Fitch 

crops. I hay 
the fertilizat 

irrigation of soil, also ab 

the plant diseases.”—Milton Orchin 


“Yes. I would like to take up a sr 
greenhouse and make a little money on the 
side, because I have an intention of making 
a living by music.”—Louis Malkin 
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we several qualifications one must 
a Severai guaitfication é 4st 


in order to enter rgricultural 
and be successful 
The several qualifications one must have 
enter an agricultural 


like nature, he 


vocation 


must be wel! 


order to 
ire one must 





ited, must know how to handle machi 

and repair it, must know animals and 
eir different breeds, must have the knowl- 
igre increasing the fertility of the soil 

must know how to maintain the health 
plants and animals Harry Davis 


In a class in which special reports 
were made on subjects of their 
choice, the following quotations re- 








veal some of the vocational, educa- 
tional, and social values attained 
from the teaching of a unit 

1. Vocational Values: 

VU In Aagricultus “For my it 
Agric i ture | \ take 4 attl Tralsing It 

s; many thrills it like chasing cows an 

ing n horseback y 1 als ret the resn 

r of the West.”—Harry Malonis 

Why i \ arn I do not 

e farming bec ther % much hard 
vork itside 1 any ku weather and 

t enough of my kind of amusement. You 

ive to go to bed too early and get up too 

rly. I always like a group around me, and 
n the country the farms are far apart.’ 
Howard Safreed. 

Soctal Disadvantages There are now 
poor farms in the United States and there 
are many bad features on them. Those are 
poor houses, lack of sanitation, which is due 


to poverty and ignorance. In some localities 


t is hard to have the necessary comforts 
of life. Therefore the people acquire bad 
habits, crude manners and customs.—(Il- 
ustration—A Poor Farm.) 

‘The lack of education in some country 
localities helps to make the farmer’s life 
lonely and hard He only knows crude 
methods of farming instead of up to date 
ones.—(Illustration—A One Room Rural 
School House.) 

“Now modern inventions such as radio, 
electricity, telephone, together with Rural 


Schools, make it possible to have up to date 


methods, comforts, social life, and education 
on the farms.”—Russell Roush 


2. Educational Values: 
The Technical Horticulture Courses in 
Cleveland 
East Technical. 


“I asked one girl who goes to East Tech- 








/ 
nical High School what some now 
are that they grow there. She told me that 
they grow geraniums over ther She sax 
some of the flowers that they grow are very 
pretty and some are very tall They a 
grow some tulips, and iris, chrysanthemums 
lilies, gladiolas, asters The tulty ver) 
pretty I think that it must be very te 
esting to work in a gree ise I ha 
never worked In one 

“| have never grown a! flower at 
were planted by myself, but my mother | 
planted a lot of flowers vw I sometime 
take care of I have some relative that 
live t in the country and in the summe 
time | go there for n \ tic I look 
after all their flowe and s tire I ev 
cut their grass which to 1 wa f 
hard job t 1 especial] t 
Wa very warm 

I like to work 1 farm be 
can have fresh n \ 
eggs to eat and all the veg t 
good whe t f é i 
many summer t the « 
lonecc me Christing Cteinmet 
3. Social Values (Appreciation): 

Hetter Live nm ti wn j ef 
2 growth of irn America 
since 1880. This come t ! 
cause of the d ity of ear £ A 
return on land values. If the te has n¢ 
hope of ever owning the lar at he Ils 
he will not take very good care of it l 
loss of richness of the soil is likely t 
sult The best farming d n 
farms of 80 to 160 acres 

“The year’s labor of the farmer’s family 
should produce not only a good living, but a 
good deal to spare for improvement: 
comforts for culture and education 
cess depends very largely on selling 
products of the farmer. If he cann 
enough in return to pay the expens« 
raising his crops, he cannot buy the ma 
ery from the factory or the mercl 
goods 

“His income, if he works steady 
ways be plenty, and it will almost be 
same as a city worker. If hard times <« 
the farmer is sure of shelter and food 
need not starve 

“The farmer has his home and 


He need not be separated from his wife 
his family for days at a time. He wor 
the open in the sunlight and fresh air 
does not endure poisonous 
damp, or darkness 
of work 
from season to He 
at a machine, engaged in a 
Jennie Li Bassi. 


season need not 


single tas 


Suc 
the 
get 
ant’s 
tne 
rvé 


KS 


1 


fumes, sme 
He has a great var 
It changes from hour to hour 











1y? Millire i he picture i¢ rig 
shows a Pansy (Lllustration.) This is o1 
»9t the many flowers I have raised. It is a 
very delicate and sweet flower I have had 
much experience with flowers, having rais« 
them for four year 

At the age t ten | joined a garden ¢ 
in the Elementary School We were g 
om package ot seeds, each was difierent 
then we were told to plant them and in two 
weeks they would be inspects d it S 
who had the best results wou be entered 
in the flower show at the Public Aud 
torium Then to my great joy I was en 
tered into the contest for, it was said, I had 
raised some of the best flowers in my dis 
trict [ won two dollars and a bank account 
at the Union Trust Company for having 
some of the largest and best sum flowers and 
morning glories [This was what gave me a 
start towards flower raising. Thanks to my 
dear old uncle, for he was th me who 
helped and encouraged me in the raising 


flowers 

“At present we have a wonderful rubber 
plant which is almost the size of a ba 
tree. I expect to see it grown into a tree 
before lot g 

“The flowers which I have raised are 
morning glory, sun flower, pansy, carnati 
and forget-m«e 

(Illustration) “This is a sun flower. It 
is one of my favorite flowers in spite of its 
commonness. Notice the long, slim stems 
from which it grows. A very innocent and 
beautiful flower indeed, for when you look 
at it, it smiles back at you.”—Josephi: 
Otto 


And so, we are saying to the so- 
cial science teachers that vocational 
values in studying any occupational 
unit will be attained if pupils under- 
stand what workers have to do and 
know in that field of work, and if 
pupils think they will or positively 
will not choose that field for them- 
selves. Perhaps the majority of 
pupils will reserve their choice until 
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the general survey reaches 
seventh unit and choices may 
held as tentative until the end 
the series. 

All pupils, moreover, will 
served vocationally in any occuy 
tional unit, if the professional, cor 
mercial, and mechanical occu 
tions within it are identified 

Educational values will be attain 
if pupils who choose a given field 


work plan, as definitely as possibl 


where and how to get education 
professional grade, or else expel 
ence and extension work, in it. 


All pupils should appreciate t! 


i 


held, if only to understand and su 


port education in the future. 
Soctal values will be attained 


pupils show appreciation of natu 


and give evidence of respect f 
workers, and realize the interdepen 


ence of workers in the different 
units, as well as the contribution they 


make to human welfare and pr 


rre 
gress. 


possibilities of education in an 


“Every one agrees that young perso! 
make many mistakes in the preparation the 


make in school for occupational life, a 
still more mistakes in entering and pursu 
a vocation. That some of these mistak 


ire due to the lack of information, or to tl 


lack of the habit of considering the pr 
lems of occupational life thoughtfully, th 
be no doubt. Occupational informat 
courses are set up in the hope of remedyi: 


can 


these defects. Whether they accomplis 


their purpose in any measure is still an op 
question. Only time can give the answer 


“An Occupations Course in A New S 
cial Studies Course,” by Wm. L. Con 
3oard of Education, Cleveland 
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A SCHEDULE AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
INVESTIGATION 


FLOREN( E 


Vocational Adviser 


Address at Annual Conference of the 


Farragut Junior 


National 


CLARK 


High School, Chicage 


Vocational Guidance Association, Dallas, 


Texas, February, 1927 


How the paper happened to be writ- 
ten. Last year I was indiscreet 
enough to conclude my paper be- 
fore the Occupational Research 
Section by raising several problems 
and leaving them with you to solve. 
The meeting had scarcely ad- 
journed when I received a letter 


from the Chairman of the Section, 
asking me to solve the problems, 


left 


have 


which I had thought I had 
safely with you. This year I 
grown wiser—lI shall ask no ques- 
tions at the end of this paper 

If you will recall, for the last 
three conferences we have had at 
least one paper on research in our 
section meetings. Two years ago 
we tried to locate all the cities and 
organizations carrying on occupa- 
tional research, and to find out in a 
general way the nature and extent 
of the research’. Last year we ob- 
tained sample schedules and ana- 
lyzed them as to size, shape, and 
content. In addition we prepared 
an exhibit of the schedules and had 
it on display during the conference. 

It was at this point I raised the 
fatal questions: 

1. Can we get a desirable mini- 
mum of questions or items for a 
short schedule to be used for place- 
ment purposes?f 

2. Would the maximum complete 
list of all items found (on the 
schedules sent in) be a desirable list 
for a schedule when material is de- 
sired for a training program, for 
placement, and for guidance? 


“J 


Magazine IV 


1Vocational Guidance 


April, 1926, p. 300ff 


3. And last, should the 
tional Research Section attempt to 
draft these schedules, or are the 
needs of different places too varied 
and the conditions too changing to 
attempt this? Would it be bette: 
to act merely as a clearing house 
for ever-changing practice ?? 

To the last of these questions the 
Executive Committee answered, 
“Yes—we want these. schedules 
drafted and will you do it?” 
| am offering you a set of tentative 
schedules f criticism and in my 


Occupa- 


Today 


for 
paper, which I hope is the last of 
the trilogy, I expect I shall try to 
justify some of my many and sev 
eral decisions as to the schedules 
Employers’ schedule only, drafted 
Last year 18 organizations sent in 
27 different schedules, used for 
gathering information from en 
ployers, about working conditions 
and occupations. Five organiza 
tions sent in schedules used in 
gathering information from _ indi 
vidual workers. One schedul 
sent in for getting information 
from schools; another, for obtain 
ing facts from employers’ and em- 
ployees’ organizations; and a third, 
for locating exhibit material. The 
type of schedule most frequently 
used, therefore, was one filled out 
from information obtained from the 
employer. It is this schedule, the 
employers’ schedule, which this 
we have undertaken to draft 
Two sets of schedules drafted. on¢ 
for small, the other for large city. In 


was 


yeal 


2Vocational Guidance Magazine IV 7, 


April, 1926, p. 325. 
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going over the material sent in last 
year, it was quite clear that cities 
or organizations starting the work 
of vocational guidance realized the 


need for gathering occupational 
material, and necessarily had to 
start this work in a very simple 
way. It was also obvious that in 


those cities where vocational guid- 
ance had developed to the extent of 
employing special workers for re- 
search, the schedules were much 
more elaborate. In other words, 
the difference in the research car- 
ried on by the small and the large 
city was not alone that of quantity, 
but of intensity and thoroughness 
as well. In drafting the employers’ 
schedule, differing needs of the two 
types of cities have, therefore, been 
kept in mind and a simpler schedule 
drafted f those beginning the 
work or for the smaller city, and 
a more elaborate system of sched 
ules for the larger city, where spe- 
cial research workers are hired. 


tor 


THE EMPLOYERS’ RECORD 
CARD FOR THE SMALL CITY. 
[See Table on Next Page] 


Size of schedule. I know 
asking what made me select a card, 
size 5’x8”, in planning the schedule 
for the small city. Again I shall 
support my judgment by turning to 
the experience of others. Our study! 
last year showed that the largest 
number of schedules were 5x8” 
and correspondence size. There 
were 16 of the former size and 17 of 
the latter, and two were a combina- 
tion 5”x8” and correspondence size. 
Since the schedule for the smaller 
city was to be as simple and as short 


you are 


as possible, the 5”’x8” size was 
chosen. 
Paper. In getting the schedule in 


its final printed form, I should sug- 
gest a light, durable cardboard,— 


Ibid, p. 320 


light enough to be run into a type- 
writer, strong enough to stand 
alone and file well, and tough 
enough to endure the wear and tear 
of constant use 

Items on schedule. Now to answer 
the question, how were the items 
selected for the small schedule? 
You will recall last year that the 
items on the employers’ schedul 
sent in were rough-sheeted and 
count made to show the number of 
schedules on which the _ variou 
items were found. Some 117 differ 
ent items occurred. Twenty-three 
of these items were found on fron 
15 to 26 of the schedules.’ Thess 
twenty-three items, with four ot! 
ers which occurred on 10 to 12 
the schedules, were the 
lected for the smaller city. 

Arrangement After the iten 
were selected, another questior 
which had to be decided was 
principle on which they were to 
arranged. Since practically all 
schedules sent in were used for 
permanent filing to be referred t 
again and again, it was obvious that 
the needs of filing and ease of ref 
erence, rather than the needs and 
ease of gathering the information 
should determine the location and 
arrangement of the items on tl 
schedule. 

Problem of wording schedules. With 
the size of the schedule, the items, 
and the principle to be used in ar 
rangement determined upon, 
might appear as if the work of 
schedule-making was _ practically 
complete. Those of you accustomed 
to drafting schedules will answer 
“Quite the contrary.” So to word 
the items that exact and scientific 
information is obtained is not al 
ways the easiest job. Take for in- 
stance Item 7, on “number of em- 
ployees.” The schedules sent it 
showed various ways of obtaining 


ones 5S 


the 
he 
the 
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information concerning number of 
employees Some schedules had 
separate items requesting intorma- 
tion about age groups 14-16, 16-18, 
and over 18, with a total. Some had 
total male and total female only. In 
just how great detail should this in- 
formation concerning number of 
employees be obtained? Could all 
of it be obtained accurately? In 
this particular instance, the space 
on the schedule partly determined 
how many facts should be obtained. 
On the other hand, the difficulties of 
obtaining information concerning 
number of employees also limited 
the item. Few firms, if any, keep 
records of employees by age groups, 
except age groups of minors con- 
trolled by law. Later, in discussing 
the “Instructions,” a copy of which 
you also hold in your hands, I shall 
show further how the meanings of 
each item should be determined 
upon in advance to get the exact in- 
formation. 

The next item, No. 8, on Seasons, 
illustrates further the difficulties of 
wording. Some schedules merely 
carried the word “Seasonal.” This 
is loose terminology and relies upon 
the interviewer’s own subjective 
processes. The items, as worded on 
the schedule in your hand, “Busy 
months, Max. force, Slack months, 
Min. force,” request certain facts 
and remove the conclusion from the 
held of opinion. 

The same difficulty, that of ob- 
taining facts instead of opinions, 
was encountered in Section 9, on 
Occupations. A number of sched- 
ules contained items which called 
upon the judgment or opinion of the 
interviewer. Is the job clean or 
dirty, easy or hard, stimulating or 
otherwise? Unless a standard can 
be set up for a clean or a dirty job, 
or for an easy job or a hard job, and 
I believe this is hard to do, the 
answers obtained will be unscien- 
tific and worthless. You will notice 
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that the facts asked for are the re- 
quirements as set forth by the firm 
who employs the worker. 

Perhaps one of the fields where it 
is most difficult to get accurate and 
scientific information in a_ brief 
space is that on Working Condi 
tions. Instead of trying to make a 
check list of the items in this field 
for a short schedule, you will note 
that space for the interviewer was 
left merely to record any outstand- 


ing bad or good features which 
would modify or control a place 
ment policy. To anticipate, the 
items on Working Conditions for 


the larger city are expanded to ons 
full page, correspondence size. 
Need for instructions. I am _ not 
going to bore you indefinitely by 
telling you of all the trials sur 
rounding the wording of each item 
of the schedule. The question | 
want to take up next is that of in- 
structions to interviewers concern- 
ing the schedule. You will notice 
that I have drawn up a set of in- 
structions to go with the employers’ 
record card for the small city. Some 
of you will perhaps say that a set of 
instructions is unnecessary whet 
the schedule is simple and when 
there is only one, or a few investi 
gators. I am inclined to think that 
at some time or other each of us has 
found himself in the position of th 
housewife who made mince pies for 
Christmas and put them aside on 
the shelf with the label “T. M.” 
("Tis mince); and later made pies 
with other filling and labelled them 
“T. M.” ('Tain’t mince). Only when 
she came to make her selection 
Christmas day did she discover 
error in her code. When we al 
breviate on a card this year, we may 
mean one thing; when we refer 
it next year, we may read into it a 
new meaning, unless we have a set 
of instructions, defining the cod 
which we may consult. Not only 


this,—every city has to look for- 
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workers in carrying on part of its 
activities, for a time at least. A set 
of instructions can be used as part 
of the training of the inexpert in- 
vestigator. Furthermore, a set of 
instructions makes it possible to use 
the services of several people on 
one study, for through the instruc- 
tions the work is standardized and 
made more uniform. 

You will notice that the Instruc- 
tions are divided into two sections, 
one on the general attitude and 
methods of making investigations ; 
and the second, on the meaning of 
certain items and the symbols or 
abbreviations to be used in record- 
ing the information obtained. A 
while back, I promised to show how 
items which appear more or less 
clear should be more fully explained 
in the instructions, so that the in- 
formation will be uniform on all 
schedules. Take the item on num- 
ber of employees (page 3 of the In- 
structions). The items on the 
schedule look simple and obvious 
enough, but such questions arise as, 
Shall I include the owner as an em- 
ployee? Shall I record the total 
number of employees in both office 
and factory? or Shall I record only 
the department investigated ? Should 
an attempt be made to count from 
the time records, or will the em- 
ployer’s statement be sufficiently 
accurate’? No brief is held for the 
attached Instructions; the plea is 
made, however, that some instruc- 
tions be used and expanded on the 
basis of the questions which arise 
from time to time as the occupa- 
tional material is being collected or 
recorded. 

The scope of this paper did not 
include methods of filing and clas- 
sification. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that space has been left at the 
top for some classification, which 
may be determined upon by the in- 
dividual organization or city. 


’ 


ORD FOR THE LARGE CIT) 


[See Table on Next Page] 


The schedules have been worked 
out for the large city, but detailed 
instructions have not | drawn 
up. It is obvious that where a 
staff of in 


een 
city has a specialized 
those investigators are 
know 


vestigators, 
trained and 
about schedule-making and instruc 
tion-writng. What has been at 
tempted for them is to draw up a 
set of schedules, covering the fields 


of information 


( onsiderable 


that other ties 
have felt a need for 
the items in such a way 
information may be 
time to time. 

Need for expanding records 
the chief problems that faces the 
large cities is to keep the record ot 
material on employers in a growing 
condition and to preserve every bit 
of information that is obtained, in 
order that the myriads of employ- 
ers may be brought into working 
relations with advisers and the 
placement officers. Establishments 
are so large that one cannot hope to 
investigate more than a few o 
cupations or a department at 
time. A visit may add information 
about working conditions The 
training program may be the occa 
for a still later visit. (| 
plaints from children about certain 
occupations in the establishment or 
violations of factory laws may be 
registered at different times All 
the facts should be gathered in one 
place, and recorded in some logical 
Just as a case-work agency 


and anging 
that bits of 


idded from 


(one ot 


one 


om 


sion 


order 
keeps a record of its dealings with 
a family, and the record may grow 
into a volume or two, so can we 
look forward to building up our re 
cords of establishments so that we 
may have a fairer, more accurate 
and more up-to-the-minute picture 
of particular business organizations 
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Date 


oF 
a 
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Fk 


tion by 


Se, 


Person interviewed 
b 


Resear 


» Occupationaal 


Vocational Guidance Asso: 


a 


Nat 


Prepared for 
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workers. Below is space for 
the f 


4 chronological record of our ex i! 
perience with a large employer § mation about variation in 


I frre : 
vould be difficult to readi—it would due to the seasonal nature of 
product. The use of, and refusal 


; 


be bulky and it would be badly or- 
ganized. If a chronological record certain nationalities and colored 
be recorded 


re kept, facts about working employees may also 
conditions might be mixed up with The employer’s attitude toward 
an analysis of the jobs of packer, ganized labor and his own affiliat 
This might with a trade association help 
bring out the general picture of 
The rest of the 


machine tender, typist 
followed by general information 
A person desir- establishment 


about the industry. 
ing to read the record, to determine ard is for reference Space A 
whether a_ certain type of boy been left for recording the names 
vuld fit in or qualify for a particu- 18 occupations, which may be 

lar job, would throw it aside in des- alyzed in detail on th bh anal 
pair. In an attempt to remove _ schedules, and attached \ pag 
these difficulties, the set of sched reference should assist the adviser 
ules known as the Employers’ Case or placement officer to find the a 

| upatio 


Record has been devised. ysis of the particular « 
Items on the S hedules You. no quickly \ code, HH f< I Hand 
doubt, will be interested to know capped, P for Part-time, and C for 


should indicate 


where the items for the schedules Colored, 
were obtained. And again, I refer these particular types of worke 
back to the schedules sent in last have been used or are being used 
year. Some 117 different items were the occupatior Following’ the 
included on the schedules An at- reference to the rccupati 
tempt has been made to include space has been left 
these 117 items in the five schedules whether or not schedul é 

the Employers’ Case tached on apprenticeship and other 


planned for 
Record. The items have been re- training 
worded and rearranged to fit logi- includes employment 
cally into this plan of a case record, and policies, and on 
and I believe that no important industry or trade. At the bottom 
item, if any at all, has been omitted. 

Face sheet. I am not going over 
the schedules in detail. I merely 
want to call your attention to the 
general plan and the main points 
on each of the five schedules. You face sheet should be of 
will notice that one of the sched- cardboard, preferably light eno 
ules is a face sheet or summary card, to use in the typewriter. If thi 
similar in intent to the face card of not possible, the entries shoul 
a family case record. It is a sum-_ be printed in. The rest of the sche 
mary,—the identifying of paper and in 
name, address, telephone, etc., are [ have chosen pal 
at the top for filing purposes and _ yellow for the job analysis, blue fo 
quick reference. Below is left space apprenticeship and other training, pink 
for facts about the size of the estab- _ for 
lishment and its composition, infor- cludes 
mation being sought for different policies), and orange for genera 
age groups, office and factory, day facts about the mdustry or trade | 
and night, part-time and full-time 


on working conditions, whicl 


departments 
facts about the 


; 


the face sheet ts left space to reco! 


the names of the various 


tors, who may have had conta 
made visits to the establishment 

Ouality and color of paper Che 
durable 


investiga 


+ Tt 


ts 


} 
ugn 


data, as ules should be 


series of colors. 


ii 


working conditions (which 1 
facts about employment 


ould facilitate 


system of colors w 








j 


reference to particular parts of the 
case record, when it has developed 
into a volume 

lpprentice hip scnedu (Jn the 
apprenticeship and training schedule 
(blue ) e assembled informa 
tion abou formal training in the 
establishm« , | te the 
schedule ire fT St¢ Tac wout 
the apprentice the I ( n 
which the boys and girls receive 
training, th imbers in each trade 
the pe 1 cha r h limun 
age and ed ti equired f en 
trance, and the age sS¢ é pact 

ieqt Iptio he 
features of the plan Be t 
be described formal training for 
employees, other than apprentices 
such as foreman and office help 
some firms provide Ciass { a 
nonvocationa!| nature h 1s 


A mericanization informa 


tion about these is to be recorded 

at the bottom of the sheet 
Working onditions schedule Che 

schedule for working conditions (pink ) 


is planned so that the items may be 
checked as much as possible. The 
facts about working conditions ar‘ 


so many and so varied that a great 


, 


deal of space might be given to this 


part of the investigation and a 
wrong emphasis placed. After all, 
we are interested primarily in oc- 
cupations and training, and the 
working conditions only so far as 
they relate to the occupation. On 
the schedule one can record facts 


about the type of building, location 
of departments by floors, stairs and 
elevators, fire protection, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, cleaning, 
sanitation, welfare facilities, 
This in 


safety, 
schemes, etc 


in generally be 


insurance 
formation « collected 
in repeated contacts with the firm 
The bottom part of the schedule is 
reserved for facts about em- 
ployment policies and employment 
department, which will be of special 
value to the placement adviser 


| 
tne 
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Facts about the industry yw trade 
are being made, the 
employer may frequently give muct 
formation about the industry or 
trade in general,—its history or 
future, which will be of uss 
writing up o¢ cupational materia 
the s¢ 
information has bee 
schedul 


The light 


nvestigations 


] »ssible 


1 ‘ 
Noots 


LO use in space 
f cording this 
left on the 


orange 


0 a a VS m) 5 hedue 


yellow or job analysis schedule 
been attached last, since many 


uch sheets may be added. one sheet 
lz 


having been planned for each j¢ 


analyzed \ visit mav result in the 
inalysis of several office jobs 
later visit may mean a few more 


and so the firm recore 


Che ol 


the factory 
may be built up bit by bit 
schedule permits a recor 
being the duties of the jol 
the qualifications required, the haz- 
ards involved, hours, w: , 
opportunities for advancement 

On the five schedules planned for 
the large city, we have attempted 
to include all items contained on the 
schedules sent in, and to arrange 
them on several schedules,—one for 
training, one for working 
tions, one for general facts about 
the trade, and one for job analyses 
The plan is to have all the schedules 
collected together and 
with a face sheet, to be 
Summary and reference. Both the 
list and the descriptive 
method of recording have been used 
in planning the 
working conditions schedule being an 
illustration of the check list 
method, the job 


schedule a good illustration of 


analysis 


made of 


ives ang 


cond! 


faced uy 
used for 


check 


schedules, the 


and analysts 


the descriptive type of schedule. It 
is believed that the material thus 
assembled may be used by place- 


ment officers, advisers counseling in 
the schools, and the adviser prepar- 
ing occupational material to be dis- 


tributed in the school system. 
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ade. A: Conclusion the information requ i 
de, the Before closing we want to recall not in the position of an nspect 
emuch } the method of work pursued by the ittached to a factory inspection de 
stry or Occupational Researcl Section partment, who is backed up by a 
' or it From the beginning we have be- law which makes it an offens 
ofuse | lieved that we could perform a ser- the part of the employer to ret 
laterial for the vocational ruidance Information of right tf enti 
ice tor § movement, if we acted as aclearing ‘"*° the establishment 
Ss bees use of methods of research and ™8ator, working out trom an ed 
lig} % finished studies, and further, as an © nal orga ization, should ' 
ent ‘ganization to set up standards. 0°T at the in 
hedule In the case of methods of occupa wrertihers tel) 
many tional research, we have tried to lo held by the employ 
sheet it cities and organizations Tests wit! the i + 
h jot throughout the United States carry tl ee 1S x 
in the ing on investigations. Last year we nelp wv tl 
bs; a ¥ btained sample schedules, which m of the com! 
ore 11 we have in a permanent exhibit to enthusiasms kn ' 
ecord ve loaned t cities ; the need Prop , 
1€ jol rises, and lastly you have asked me ‘those of t 
ecord to prepare a set of schedules which lake him see the 
e jol might be suggested for use in othe the request for speci 
| haz- ities These you have in yout ind sometime confidet 
ind @ hands’ today In their mimeo mm ore CORCEI EERE the 
~ uphed form they are still at the ‘™PIOye’ can mor be app ule 
d for stage where they can be criticized through his interest < 
ipted | efore being put into Enal form fot the educational work ¢ 
n the Motitention munity, he may be reached thi 
ange [his brings me to the other char- his mercenary spirit as an Cup 
€ tor icteristic this Occupational Re- or labor, who after all mit 
mal , 5 ‘arch Se ction has fostered We school for a part of his BOU! 
bout have attempted to have the papers By the above comm 
yses ; and discussion at our conference ™@"! that the investigat 
lules each year push forward our tech in the omice to give ai aap 
up nique and service. We have made why the information " 
for it a cooperative undertaking in given. What is meant | that a 
the which the audience as well as the ("VeStsator should so 
itive speaker participates. In so far as derstand hi own — m to the 
ised this paper is concerned, it is now situa ti ot that hy wes vious 
the ' time for the audience to perform, ittitude a the way | Ais oar 
ran nd I turn over the schedules to door, hands in hi oo 
list you, to be frankly discussed and PCtm™ssion tor an mterview a 
ade visit through the factory \ sl 
VSLS criticized ps “2 
“rte ful investigator at tin may Nave 


Of || INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING EM- to use no spoken 
At PLOYERS’ RECORD CARD his visit 
hus ; (SIZE 5”’x8”) ‘erson to be wmterviewed Seel 
ce- first the 


j reneral ’ : 
rin Genera minute interview with the hief 


ofiice and request a { 


ar- Attitude. When making an in-- executive officer, such as secretary 
lis- vestigation, the interviewer must or vice-president. If possible ob 


realize that he has no legal right to’ tain his name before coming. It ha 








es 


been found that best results usually 
7 , | | 

are obtained Dy not 

: ] 

an interview Dropping in causally 


carries the impression that the visit 
is not very rmidable \gain, it 1s 
easier for th employer to refuse a 
person a requ yver the ele phone 
than it is when he stands smiling 
and friendly in his presence. Having 
gained permission to get the infor 
mation, try to set the mat or 
woman who actually knows the 
jobs of the establishment. Fore- 
men and superintendents for fac 
torie and workshops, and othce 
managers for offices usually know 
the facts desired Employment 
managers in large establishments 
should have the information also 
After gveneral tacts hav been ob 
tained, ask to see the establishment 
and workers on the jol Here, 
again, th kill in ntervic 
comes in, as the employer « his 
representative must be kept iter 
ested until e specific, detailed 11 
formation has been obtained 

\ ote-taking From experience it 
has been found advisabl t to ust 
the schedule in the presence of the 
employer He is afraid of it and 
shuts up like a clam. He has no 
objections to an informal notebook 
and note taking So to refresh the 
memory, it is suggested that all 


schedule be typed on 
few 


Before 


the 
the cover and first 


items on 
leaves of a 
small note book leaving 
the plant, one may run through the 
the presence of the em 
ployer, to see that all 
been obtained. If the employer is 


in a hurry, leave some of the points 


items in he 
facts have 


unanswered rather than antagonize 
and lose his sympathy. If the pro- 
per contact has been made and sym- 
pathetic relations established, a sec- 
ond and other visits may be made. 
Statistics are not the primary inter- 
est of the visit but human relation- 
ships, and repeated contacts of boy 


telephoning tor 
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and employer, and school and em 


ploye! 
Gift Accept no gifts—unbiased 
decisions can best be arrived at 


vhen one is not under obligation: 


Having once accepted a favor « 
gift, it is difficult to take up an un 
g of a boy or bad work- 
ing conditions with the employe: 


[If he insists he wants to give some 


WiIs¢ handl 


thing, make the 
3 


and accept something that can be 


used as exhibit material for use 
vith the boys and girls 

Power t bserve First, last, and 
alw t n the mind to observe 
quickly, accurately,and courteous! 
Re id books on the fact such a 
Price he Factor government 

et m the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics n the Women’s ind 
Children’s Bureaus. Obtain and read 
trad cataloguc describing equi] 





ment and machines used in factories 


ind offices 
PIONS FOR 
ARD 


DETAILED INSTRU‘ 
FILLING IN THE ¢ 


RONT OF CARD 
Ira wm ink, printwmng the 
Md 
Classification. Do not fill in thi 
item. [The card when handed in w 
be classified and properly filed by 


someone in the offic 

1. Name of firm. 
tain the exact name of the firm as 
the cards are filed alphabetically un- 
der each classification. A slip-shod 
spelling of the name may cause a 
card to be lost for some time. 

If only the office is investigated 
or a single department, the fact 
may be indicated thus: John Smith 
& Co., office; or Peerless Mfg. Co., 
pattern dept. 

2. Nature of product. Obtain 
the exact nature of the product or 
service as for instance “overstuffed 
furniture”, “wire bed springs”, 
“cleaning rugs”, for by this item the 


Be careful to ob 


matter impersona! 





id em- 


vbiased 
ved at 
ations 
vor or 
an un 
work- 
love: 
some 
rsona! 
an be 
Tr use 


+ and 
serve 
ously 


iment 


y 


aDdO 


ob- 
1 as 
un- 
hod 


Cc a 


ted 
act 
ith 
Yr 


ain 
or 
Fed 
’”° 
S 5 
he 








classification of the schedule is de- 
termined 
3. Address. Give the complete 
address, e. g., 1804 North Ave 

4. Room. If the firm occupies 
but one room, indicate thus, Room- 
201. If the the firm occupies the 
entire building, indicate Room- 
entire bldg 

5. Employment manage) If there 
is no employment manager, insert 
here the name of the person who 
does the hiring. Should there be 
several persons, give the name of 
the person who hires most of the 
junior help 

7. No.of employes. If only one de 
partment is investigated, give here 
the number of employes in it alone. 
(The fact that only one dept. is be- 
ing investigated should have been 
indicated under 1) If the firm is 
small and the owner does part of 
the actual work of the establish- 
ment, count the owner as an em 
ploye 

If possible obtain the exact num- 
ber of certificated boys and girls 
from the certificates Do not at 
tempt to make a payroll or time 
sheet count of the number of em- 
ployes, as this taking of the em- 
ployer’s time could not be justified 

8. Seasons. It would be desirable 


to get increase and decrease in 
number of employes from the time 
records, but here again we are not 
justified in taking the employer’s 
time to get the facts in so great de- 
tail. Take the figures as given by 
the person interviewed. 

9. Occupation. Give the name of 
the occupation as specifically as 
possible, using the term usually ap- 
plied, e. g., pressfeeder, pattern 
maker’s apprentice, mimeograph 
operator. 

Insert in the next column, headed 
No., the number of such positions 
existing in the plant at the time of 
the investigation, taking the state- 
ment of the person interviewed, or 
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counting as the trip is made throug! 
the workrooms 

Under sex, use M for male and | 
for female. 

Under age, give number of years 
required or desired for entrance t 
the occupation, e. g., 16, 18, 21 

In the column headed educ., insert 
the education required or desire« 


for those hired for the position, 


e. g., Oth, 8th, H. S 

Under special trat jy insert “yes” 
” as ts tl St If the n 
ture of the trainin in not be de 
duced frot the ontex mak 
note f explanation at tl botton 
of the card. 

Exper indicate vhethe é 
periencs s require f the em 
ployes hired Use “ye when ex 
perience required an ” wil 
¢ is not 

Post rie I ( 
know whether the w 
stands a1 thes vord ye 
written out lf the work loc 
both, write “both” in the 

Special qualificat Make here 
any comment of the employer 
is “clea ut , neat eS 
sight” 

lV ages By itte1 t F 
pay oll wages. Tak é € 
word (but make a later heck 1f 
possible with persons placed there 
If piece work, give minimum and 
maximum earnings inserting P 
after the amounts to indicate the 
fact 

Occupation ahead In this column 


put the job into which the employe 
could be promoted. If there 1s no 
job ahead, indicate by “none”. If 
there is a sequence of several jobs, 
list the jobs in order, beginning with 
the lowest so that the s¢ quence may 


be followed, thus 


Occupations (/ccupation anead 

errand boy feede 
feeder pressmal 
pressman foreman 
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DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
FILLING IN CARD 


BACK OF CARD 
10 Apprentices [his Space 5 to 
ontain information about regular 


apprentices or learners in the estab 
After No. insert 


| 
the total 


lishment 


number, whether in the first, sec- 
yd, or last year of apprenticeship 
After Trade insert the name of the 
trad hich the young persons 

oprenticed. th at accel 
are ipprenticed, thus sneet metal, 


pattern maker, bookbinder 


raining period 


Afte 
insert the number of 


vears of apprenticeship, e. g., 3 yrs., 


5 yrs \fter Min. age write the age 
it which apprentices will be ac- 
cepted, as 16 yrs., 18 yrs. Give the 
mainimun jucation required, as 8th 
or [If none is required, indicate 


parenth«e 


H.S 


“none” and insert after in 
sis the desired amount, thus 
: the rates of pay, il 
agreed upon, as $10, Ist yr.; WO 
4th yr., bonus $600 at end of 4 yrs 
If no wages are agreed upon, state 
“individual contract”. After con 


tract signed, write “yes” or “no” as 


4 yrs.) Crive 


the case may be 

11. Other Here 
indicate the groups where some sort 
of training is given, e. g., foreman 
lecture twice a week. 

12. Methods of training 
Insert a check after per 


groups m training 


j 
other net 


worker Ss 


son giving training, except afte: 
other, when insert the title of the 
person, e. g., “owner”. If more than 
one way is used, check the various 


persons, giving the training 


13 Hours Give the exact be 


ginning and ending hours as 8A. M., 
5.30 P. M. The total lunch period 


need only be given as 14 hr. Com- 
pute total daily, total Saturday and 
total weekly hours. If there is a 
night shift, insert facts as for day 
force between the lines set aside for 
Adult and Minor 

14. If the entire plant is union 
write “yes”. If only certain depts., 


write the name of the dept. as con 
posing room after depts. union. Ii 
ypen shop (even though a few em 
may be union) write “yes” 

15. Under Nat. predominant write 
the nationalities of the majority of 
Swedish, Poles 


t) we 
pioyes 


the employes, e. g., 


and Bohemians. After Nat. refused 
indicate nationality not hired, as 
Poles and Jews After Col 
Vo. write the number of colored in 
the establishment If none, writ 
O Insert after occupatioi the 
names of the occupation in which 
they are used, e. g. porter, packer 

16. Working litions. Here bring 
out the facts which should be 
known before sending any one to 
I plant, e. g guarding poor 1 

chine shop; light poor in sewing 
room; light, up-to-date modern 
tactory, et Under purpose of visu 
sert the immediate reason for 
gon to the plant, S. &.. follow up 
f J. Jones, placed 1-23-26; general 
study of office devices 


COMING EVENTS 


Association, 
Annual 

Pres 
> 


nivy O! 


American Vocational 
Dec 17, 19, 20 Second 
Los Angeles 
\. Lee, U 


keley 


Convention 
ident, Dr. FE 
California, Bet 


Assoc ation, 
Depatr tment ot 


National Education 
Feb. 25—March | 
Superintendence — Boston. Pres- 
ident, Joseph M. Gwinn, Supt 

of Schools, Francisco 


I 


San 


National Vocational Guidance Asso 


ciation, Feb. 23, 24, and 25. Na- 
tional Convention—Boston. Pres- 
ident, Dr. A. H. Edgerton, Univ 
of Wisconsin, Madison 
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as com 
ton. Ii COST OF PUBLISHING AND DISTRIBUTING OCCI 
~ = PATIONAL STUDIES 


“yes” 








t write WILMER SHIELDS 
rity of Research Secretary, High School Scholarship Association, New Orlea 
Poles , 
refused Any city which is contemplating as a basis, it will be dif 
ed, as | the establishment of a program of any statement t 
ol yccupational research, or which has However, when ( 
red in * ust lately embarked on such a pro- very small num! 
write gram, is concerned almost prima- teen in all) whic! 
the rily with problems of cost. Trained studies of 
which investigators may be available and _ ties which ev 
acker the industries and business estab- ards which we hav et for what we 
bring lishments of the city willing to fur- call an occu 
d be nish information, but obviously a_ five, or even thre 
me tO program can hardly be inaugurated looked upon a 
= & unless there are funds to finance it Three mait t tand 
‘wing The purpose of this paper will be to is being tho 
odern give information about the actual planning to est 
visit cost of programs of occupational in- al research pi t 
tor vestigation in cities where they are organization 
w Up functioning successfully finance thi 
neral : [o obtain information, question- investigation 
naires were sent to sixteen offices’ will it cost, apy t 
in this country which have published lish the infor 
some form of occupational study. tunities in am ! 
Many of these offices are not main- Third, how much 
taining regular programs of occupa-_ tion of this inforn 
tional investigation and for that Taking up the 
reason did not consider themselves what organizati 
ion, ; qualified to answer the specific ques- the various pr¢ 
tual tions asked. Twelve of the ques- al research, ret 
res- tionnaires were returned, but only tionnaire show that in ev 
of seven were filled out: Cincinnati, except New Orl | 
Cleveland, and New Orleans com- occupational inv« 
pletely, Philadelphia and Chicago the Board of Pul 
almost completely, and Baltimore New Orleans tl 
_ , and Pittsburgh partially. Wherever by the High Scl 
; possible, the information given 1n_ sociation, which 
bay this paper is based on replies from Community Che 
all seven of the cities, but in most _ sistance, office sj nd isiona 
pt ases it is based only on facts from postage are furnished the Board 
four or five of the seven, and infor of Public Edu rogran 
mation in regard to the actual cost’ in Philadelphia, 
of gathering and publishing the oc- functioning since O 192 
o- *  cupational facts only is based on the formerly under the yn of the 
a~ conditions in the three cities which White-Williams Foundation and w 
s- filled out the questionnaire com- financed by an appropriation f 
v pletely. the Commonwealt! und of New 
With so small a number of replies York Until October, 1925, the 
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salaries of the investigators in Cin- 
cinnati were paid by the Cincinnati 
Community Chest Since then, 
however, the entire budget has been 
obtained from public education 
funds.! The desirable status is to 
have the work under the direction 
of the Board of Public Education 
It is undoubtedly useful, however, 
for cities planning to start a pro- 
gram, to know that in three cities, 
at least, it has been possible, when 
public education officials did not 
think the expenditure practical, to 
interest educational social agencies 

work and to get them to 
it until its practical value 
istrated to the Board 


in the 
finance 
had been demotr 
of Public Education 

It is more difficult to give accu 
rate information about the second 
namely, how much will it 
cost, approximately, to pu 
formation about opportunities in 
any one occupation? In considering 
this issue, questions as the 
style of publication, the use of illus- 
trations, the number of pages in the 
study, the size of the edition, the 
both re- 
and whether the 


issue, 


Suc h 


salaries of the workers, 
search and clerical, 
printing is done by a 
printer or by students, are all de- 
termining factors 

The only city reporting which has 
ever attempted to use muimeo- 
graphed studies as finished products 
is Philadelphia. Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, and Baltimore have not 
mimeographed any of their studies, 
and Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New 
Orleans have only used mimeo- 
graphed copies for temporary use. 
The consensus of opinion is decid- 
edly on the side of using mimeo- 
graphed material only as a tempor- 
ary form of publication. Mimeo- 
graphing is of greatest service to 
the office just beginning the work of 


commercial 


1The work was first sponsored in Cleve- 
land by The Consumers League. 
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occupational research which is oper- 


small budget. In 


ating on a very 


that case Cincinnati warns: “Don’t 
wait until you have money enoug! 
to print—mimeograph.” As a per 


manent form for publishing occupa 
tional studies, Philadelphia, the one 
city which has attempted the use of 
mimeographed studies as permanent 
publications, says: “We did not find 
the mimeographed studies so advan 


tageous. It’s rather trying to rea 
the poor ink oi 
Every city replying to the ques 


tionnaire is now printing its studies 
and every city except Baltimore a1 
Pittsburgh has used and is usi1 
illustrations in the studies. The ad 


vantages of printed studies whi 


are listed by various cities are ob 
vious. The studies are more legible, 
more pleasing in 
more apt to be read The materia 
appears more valuable and author 
tative. The studies are more pert 
manent and durable, and illustrations 


appearance, and 


may be used 


The number of pages in a study is 


another item affecting the cost of 
publication. The Cleveland studies 
are limited to 50 pages; the on 
study completed so far has 46 pages 
Cincinnati reports its longest study 
as 104 pages and its shortest as 31 
pages, and New Orleans its longest 
43 pages, and its shortest, 35 pages 
(Monographs done in New Orleans 
by volunteers are not included.) 

\s to sizes of first editions: Cin- 
cinnati usually has 5000 copies 
printed, Cleveland 1500, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia 600-1000, Chicago 
2500-5000, and New Orleans 1500- 
2000. 

More than three cities have been 
mentioned in discussing the various 
phases of the work which affect 
cost, but statements with regard to 
probable costs of publication are 
based entirely on returns from Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and New Or- 
leans, as these cities were the only 


; 


» 
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ones sending in complete returns 
An analysis of the figures com- 
piled by these cities shows that a 
city undertaking an occupational re- 
search program and having no 
means of reducing the costs of pub- 
lication through volunteer services, 
student services, or the like, should 
normally expect to pay for printing 
(including paper, half-tones, line- 
cuts, binding, etc.) from $3.50 to 
$5.50 per page per thousand copies 
of a study, or from $5.50 to $9.00 per 
page per five thousand copies of a 
study. More expensive styles of 
binding and larger numbers of illus- 
trations may cause the cost per page 
to reach the higher figure, and less 
expensive styles of make up, the 
lower figure. Some range in price 1s 
inevitable when the printing is be 
ing done in different Ac- 
cording to statements of the United 
Typothetae of America, however, 
the difference in the cost of publish 
ing pamphlet material of the size 
and description with which we are 
dealing, in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
New Orleans, is practically negligi- 
ble. It was, of course, by using the 
United Typothetae’s scale of “Ms” 
(rates per thousand copies) that the 
costs in the three cities were re- 
duced to a common basis. 

As has just been said, these costs 
are to be expected unless one has 
volunteer available. In 
every city responding to the ques- 
tionnaire except Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia, use ha, been made 
of students in the printing classes in 
trade schools. Cleveland thinks that 
a 50-page pamphlet is too big a job 
for a school printing department 
and that little is saved by putting 
such a job in students’ hands. In- 
stead of employing skilled labor for 
a few hours, one employs unskilled 
labor for a vast number of hours, 
and this unskilled labor is costly to 
supervise. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that this objection is directed 


cities 


services 
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at having students set the type for 
long study and not mers 
them do the presswork 

Cincinnati has worked out a plar 
of having the I] 
studies done by students 
commercial printers only for tl 
typesetting. And only in the cass 
of the long st of their studi 
104-page report, has this precedent 
been broken. On the basi t ( 
cinnati’s report of the cost of print 
ing per five thousand copies, it aj 
pears that they sav . 
$2.50 a page when the 


pressw LO! a 


4 


done by student 
In New Orleans the entire pri 


tion ot a 35-pag tudy was e! 
trusted to student printe: Phe 
study is, | \ ted 
In this ca the \ gv 


approximately $5.00 

ing, of course, wa the 
fact that the stud 

setting s well a pre 


inasmuch as 
contained several seri 
appears that th ivi! 
a legititnate one 
New Orleans has foun 


tive as a means rs 
pense of the printer’ 
secure the interest 


ganization there is amons 


being interviewed for the stu 


to get this organization to finance 
the printing of the result f tl 

vestigation his has n don 
twice in New Orleans, with the re 
sult of a complete saving of the 


amount which would ordinarily go 
for printing 

So much, then, for the actua 
of printing 

An analysis of the 
mitted by the three cities on whost¢ 
reports these 
shows that any city 
expert volunteer services aval 
could normally expect to Sj 
tween $15 and $19 a page for the 


Statements are Daset 
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editors, 
Stants in 


Several 


salaries of investigators, 
authors, and clerical ass! 
connection with any study 


cities have, wever, reduced this 
cost by securing the services ot 
graduates or other students as in 
vestigators or authors of studies. In 


this ne ( he ve Cleveland 
warns against using any volunteer 
who cannot give at least half time 
to the work 


second 


Summing up facts about the 
namely, how 


iscussion, 


issue under d 
much it will « 


publish information 


st, approximately, to 
Opport- 


occup ition, it 


a} r 
about 


tunities in 


any one 


appears that a city undertaking to 
publish occupational studi con 
forming to the standards set up by 
cities now publishing studies, could 
expect, if illustrated printed studies 
are produced, to spend as a total 


figure between $18.50 and $24.50 per 
page per thousand copies, and be 
tween $20.50 and $28 per page per 
five thousand copies Thus 1000 
copies of a 40-page pamphlet would 
cost between $740 and $980 

And now to a discussion of 
third issue, namely, how much 
the distribution of this occupational 
information cost? 

The chief problem ted with 
the cost of distribution is the cost of 
“outside” distribution, 1. « listri 
bution to bureaus, and 
schools, other than local schools, for 
whom the study was originally in 
tended In connection with this 
problem the question invariably 
arises as to the size of the edition 
of the study,—how many copies 
be allowed for outside distribu- 
and shall a charge be made for 


the 
will 


connec 


persons, 


shall 
tion, 
copies so distributed or not? 

Every city replying to the ques 
tionnaire stated its willingness to 
distribute copies of its studies free 
of charge to offices making occupa- 
tional studies, provided these offices 
send their studies in return. How- 
ever, with only seventeen offices 


(jl 
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even making any attempt at pub 
lishing occupational studies, it 

obvious that the problem does not 
end here. Every city doing this 
work has requests, at least for si 
gle copies of studies, from 
and all of character-building 
ruidance agencies in the coun 
ire publishing no studies 


schools 
sorts 
and 
try, which 
that they might send in exchang: 
Cincinnati and New Orleans hav: 


even received requests from Canada 


ind Europe, and Cincinnati evet 
from the Philippine Islands. To me 
these outside requests, Cincinnati 


usually allows 500 to 800 copies 
a study, Philadelphia used to alloy 


New Orleans a 


100 to 500 copies, 

lows 300 to 400 copies, and Clev 
land about 150 copies Chere is 
slight cost involved in this nec 


in the size of the ed 
also a cost involved 


Sary increase 
tion and there is 
in the labor of collecting the mate 
rial, addressing, stuffing, 
and stamping the envelopes, and fre- 
quently the postage reaches a con 
siderable amount 

To defray this expense, several 
cities have resorted to making a 
charge for studies distributed “out 
side”. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Phila 
delphia, and Pittsburgh all make 
In Chicago and Baltimore 


sealing 


charge 


the Board of Education ruled 
against making a charge, and as 
these bureaus are not able to dis 


tribute free to anyone and everyone, 
copies of their studies are really 
only available when an exchange 
may be effected. New Orleans, so 
far, has distributed free in answer 
to any request. This has been the 
policy, however, only because the 
work was new and because it 
seemed wisest to those in charge to 
introduce the studies to the public 
before expecting them to be willing 
to buy 

The charges made in the various 
cities range from 65 cents for Pitts- 
burgh’s longest study to 50 cents 
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at pub ; , _ : , 
for Cincinnati’s and Philadelphia's’ wish to be notified of new pul 





Pg on longest study, down to 10 cents for tions, a small fee being charged 

ig this ) the shortest studies, 40 cents being registration on this list ; and Chica 

or sin | the charge tor most ot Cincinnati s go advocates the publicat on ever) 

schools studies. The selling price is based three months of an up-to-date list 

uilding in Cincinnati on the cost of printing, of all occupational material pr: 
epee. plus the cost of investigation, plus duced by research boards. As Miss 

studies ’ the cost of clerical and stenographic Lane expects to revise her bibliog 

hange service, all divided by the number of raphy annually, it seems that the 

\ ieee ff copies printed ; in | ittsburgh, on the research section does not have t 

‘anada cost of material plus postage; in handle this matter l ie list SUL 
eve! Cleveland, on the cost ol printing gested by Cleveland would be se 

> meet plus postage; and in Philadelphia, to offices doing researc! ho w 

innati solely on the cost of printing be responsible for notifying inte 
ies of Only Cincinnati replied to the ested people and sending 

allow question concerning the total net ple copies upon request 

ns al } amount received from the sale of all lwo things we do know: first, 
‘leve studies. Cincinnati has received to’ that there is a demand for these os 
s date $200. There isa notation, how-  cupational pamphlets, and second 

— ever, that this figure is only anesti- that persons or offices requesting 
edi mate, as early records are incom- them are only too will ng to p 

olved plete, but that it is an underestimate small fee for each study. On 

nate rather than an overestimate. This count of the small number 

ling , $200 in receipts covers the sale of questionnaires returned, and o1 

| fre. some five or six studies over a count of the difficulty of discussing 
con- period of about six years. Com- a medium, it has seemed best t 

pared with the cost of publishing leave for this meeting the working 

veral these studies, the amount received out of a plan for centralizing the 

ie a from the sale is obviously negligible. distribution of occupational studi 

out And that is the only general state- It 1S suggested that there b d 

hila - ment or conclusion which it is pos- cussion on each of the following 

a sible to make with regard to the topics 

sore , third issue, the cost of distribution. 1 What basis should be us 

uled Individual cities handling the determining a reasonable selling 
as problems of distribution do not price? 

dis seem, then, to be making much > Should a list 5 Reeeeeil 
ne headway. It has seemed wise to “outside” ada ae led 

ally suggest, therefore, that the occupa- . a ee en . a oe 

nge : tional research section attempt to be tor pay a eo — oe 
$0 work out some scheme of centraliz- te og eee on the Af 

yer ing the distribution of these studies. what fee | 7 
the Cleveland suggests that the section 4. What person should be charg d 
the undertake to print and revise annu-_ with attending to thi ntralization 
it ally a registered list of people who of distribution’ 

to 

lic 

ng 5 

us 

‘S- 

its 
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HISTORY 


PAMPHLET SERIES OF (¢ 
May Ro 

Bibliographies of books on occu- 
pations and vocational guidance 


literature have recently been pub- 


but there is a ri 
vocational 


search- 


published, 
pamphlet-series type of 
literature, produced chiefly in the 


that worth 


past half-decade, seems 
listing separately and giving some- 


its history, present trends, 


and outlool [t consists of studies 
of an 
occupation a 
job analysis and curricular material 
The studies have 


| 
series by public schools 


a single 
In 
includes 


business or of 


nd occasionally 


een published in 
yr for them 
and government 
to their pref- 


by universities 


agencies \ccording 


aces they have been intended for 
use by teachers and pupils in voca- 
tional information classes, the social 
sciences, and shop courses, as well 


as by counselors in conferences with 
individuals. The subject matter has 


‘(The complete list of studies and re 
views of them, together with the White- 
Williams Foundation Survey of “The Con- 
tent, Volume and Uses of Occupational 
Studies” is now obtainable in printed form 
from The International Textbook Company, 


Scranton, Pa.—Editor. ) 

Guidance,” 
Education, 
1925, 


Bibliography on Vocational 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Washington, D. C. Revised edition 
includes research-pamphlet series 
“References on Child Labor and Minors in 
in Industry,” Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1925 
Section on “Juvenile Occupations, Guidance 
Placement.” 


and 
“List of References on Vocational Guid- 
ance,” U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 


Leaflet No. 32, 1925 
Study of Occupations,” 
Guidance, Harvard 
Mass. Revised edi- 


ington, D. C. Library 
“A Guide to the 
Bureau of Vocational 
University, Cambridge, 
tion, 1925 
“Occupations 
Bulletin, Bureau oT 
tion, New York City, 
and March, 1925 


Women,” News 
Informa 
February 


for College 
Vocational 
January, 


OF 
ICCUPATIONAL 


ATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 


RESEARCH 
STUDIES 


LANI 
been gathered by research method 
chiefly interviews and investig 


tions in the field studied 

been presented in simple, 
language with but little statistica 
detail, and interpreted from an edu 
cational point of view Seventee 
sources of this pamphlet literatur 
over a hundred and 
and although a few « 

the longer  publis! 
studies, owing to lack of funds 
shifting of personnel, the last tw 
years have seen the initiate 

in five new places. From the earliest 


have yielded 
fifty studies, 


sources no 


work 


days of the vocational guidance 
movement this type of informatio 
has been in demand 

The earliest occupational studi 


The first occupational studies of a 
research-pamphlet-series type were 
the Boston Vocati 
1910 to 1912 and were 
written by Frederick J]. Allen, the 
pioneer research worker in this 
field. They were descriptive in char 
acter and were intended for reading 


published by 
Bureau in 


in English and Civics classes. The 
eight numbers of the series bor: 
the following titles: “The Archi 


tect,” “The Landscape Architect,” 
“Banking,” “The Baker,” “The 
Confectionery Manufacturer,” “The 
Department Store,” “The Grocer,” 
and “The Machinist.” 
Slightly later than the 
studies The Alliance Employment 
Bureau of New York City, the par- 
ent of the present Vocational Set 
vice for Juniors, made three occu 
pational studies, one in 1913 on “Art 
Brush Work, Novelty Painting, and 
Costume Illustration,” another on 
“Sample Mounting, Perfumery, 


Boston 


Paper Box Making, The Candy 
Trade, and Case Making for the 
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lewelry Trade and Silverware,” and 
in 1916 the third study on “The 
Blue Print Trade.” 

All of these earliest studies are 
out of print, but Mr. Allen subse 
uently wrote four books on occu 
ations that are still available to 
vurchasers ‘Business 
ments.” in 1916; “The Shoe In 
dustry.” in 1916 (revised 1922) 
‘The Law as a Vocation,” in 1917 
(revised 1919); and “Advertising as 
a Vocation,” in 1919. These pamph 
lets and books were published b« 
fore the time of the present pamp! 
let bibliography, which covers the 
years 1920 to 1926 inclusive 
' Period of z 


minunity surveys 


q 
Pp 
I 


Employ 


ational experience and 
The subsequent 
hve-year period, 1913 to 1918, saw 
the production of two different 
types of research-pamphlet studies, 
surveys of the vocational exper! 
iors at work and surveys 
of the industries of entire commun! 


ences Of jul 


119]. ‘The Needs and Possibilities of 
Part-time Education,” by the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education and the 
Women’s Educational and _ Industrial 
Union, Research Department, Boston, 
Susan M. Kingsbury, Director 

1914. “From School to Work,” Waltham, 
Mass., by Margaret Hutton Abels, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1917 

1914. “Working Girls in Evening Schools,” 
by Mary Van Kleeck, The Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York 

1914. “Occupations and Industries Open to 
Children Between 14 and 16 Years of 
Age,” by Anne Davis, published by the 
Chicago Board of Education 

1916. “The Industrial Experience of Trade 
School Girls in Massachusetts,” by the 
Research Department, Women’s Educa 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, and 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C., 1917 

1916-1918. “Vocational Experiences of 21 
Year Olds in Boston,” by the Research 
Department, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, Lucile Eaves 
Director: May Rogers Lane, Assistant 
Director. 

1916-1918. “The Working Children of Bos 
ton,” U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash 
neton, D published 1922 
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ties Fourteen of th 
described the experienc¢ 
people at work, showed that 
try was not any better adapt 
them than the 
established the need of the 
tional counselor in the scho 
of a centralized department ot 
tional guidance.' They also pr 
the general descriptions of con 
nity industries and occupation 
which vocational education h 
planned.? 


= | 
nahiic 
pubdik SCNOOILS 


Occupational research dur r ti 
period. The World War doubt 
delayed the immediate product 


of other surveys of community 


junior experience types. Indeed 
need for intensive, detailed stu 
of single occupations w 

fest, especially in connection wW 
employment activities. T] ed 
Government made the largest 


pational-pamphlet contributi 
1918 and 1919, first in the U.S. W 
Department 
‘Trade Specifications and Inde? 
Professions and Trades in tl 
Army,” second in the “I 


of Occupations,” a series of pamp 


Document \ 





“1915 The Richmond ( Virginia) Surv 
and 

1916. “The Minneapolis Survey y the Na 
tional Society for the PromotK f Tr 
dustrial Education, published by the | 
S. Bureau of L: Stat Was 
ington, D. ¢ 

1915. “The Cleveland Education Surv 
by The Russell Sage Foundat Nev 
York Leonard P Ayr Dir tor 
Published by the Cleveland Foundatior 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1915. “The Vocational Educat 5 
by the Scranton Public Schools, Pa 

1915-1917 The Surveys So emnnend 
Richmond, Evansville, and Ii [ 
Indiana, by the India State Departmen 
of Public Instruction, Robert J. Leor 
ard and Charles H. Wins! 

1918. “The Industrial Education 5S 
by the Board ot Educat 
York City 

1919. “The Cincinnat Vocationa Survey 

+} Cincinnati Chamber m 

merce 
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lets by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics made for the U.S Employment 
Service, and third in the Rehabilita- 
tion Series of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education These are 
now out of print, although they may 
he rouns 1 pu lic libr 1és One 
other research pamphlet study in 


1919 was a report ot investiga 


tion in fourteen establishments in 
New York City surveying a single 
ndustry, made by Bertha 
of The United Employment Bureau 
of New York and entitled, “A ; 
Questions Answered the 
Electrical 1 his pamphlet 
is also out of print 

The bibliography period 
1920 to 1926 definite 
In occupational research made in a 
number of \ recent survey“ 
of research the 
j that twenty had 


1 
] 


Stevens 


Boy’s 
about 


rade.” 


Che years 
saw progress 
cities 
activities disclosed 
tact 
centralized the visiting of establish- 
ments under a responsible leader 
had organized the visits on a 
more or less formal basis that called 


seven cities 


and 


| Beginning at this time and extending over 
nto the bibliography period, 1920-1926, five 
mimeographed studies, now out of print, 
were made by a number of New York place- 
ment Organizations They were not ol 
pamphlet size nor issued as a series under 
unrtiorm cover and table of contents, such as 
characterize the output from a number o 
cities since 1920, but they wer occupationa 
research studies intended for vocational gui 
ance, as follows 
“Crochet Beading Marie S. Orenste 
Women’s Division, | S. Employmer 
Service (1919) : 
“Mechanical Dentistry” by the Junior Em 


ployment Service, New York City (1920) ; 
“Study of the Dressmaking Trade in Mar 
hattan” by Hel Williams Juvenile 
Placement Bureau, New York State De 
partment of Labor (1921); 


en 


| ’ 
LUnderwea 


= idustry’ DY lear 
the Vocatior Ad 


Douglas McAlpine, I 
yu ; Edith Reed, Director 


justment Bure 
(1922) ; 
“Study of 
Heler 


Silk Lampshade Industry” by 


Alfred Mar 


the 


under the directior 


garet Carr, Juvenile Placement Bureau 
New York State Departme nt of Labor 
1927) 
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tor | 
twelve of these cities the results « 


reports and reterence hiles 


special occupational investigatior 
I 


have been printed in pamp 

series by Boards of Education, | 

versitile and Government Ag 

r ind these are included in 

bibliography « seventeen source 
I vhich a brief summary follow 
a) l sity of wifornia Phe 
st of seventeen sources to lea 


1920 was the University 


earcl Service Cente tor tT 
public schools of the state. Twi 
1¢S Of} public T10nNs ere begun 

1 
tl year unde the editorship 
Emily G. Palme i \gricult 
EKducati Series a Part-Ti 
Series. tt which has since been at 
" ; | . 
ae | ici and Industrial Serie 
| 1¢ 1] ‘ } 
Lé! Calitornia publications 
inalyses of work in departme: 
? r > ¢ ] a "pT ? > ban} 
stores, retall grocery stores, Danks 
telegraph service, clerical positi 
in railway transportation, carpet 


and cabinetmaking, plastering 
building 


try, 
auto 
trades, 


+ 


studies 


mechanics, six basic 
arm me 


intended for use by 


and f chanics. These 
are 
teachers in 
ror part-ti 


S¢ hools 


organizing nstructs 


me classes and vocational! 


if f lei i ] 
Cincinnati Vocation Bureau was the 
next to follow suit in 1921. Under 
the Directors of that Bureau, Dr 
Hele n | Woolley and M. Edith 
Campbell, six pamph 
been written by Jessie B 

\dams and Corre, 
‘An Introduction to the Study ol! 
Occupations,” “The Shoe Industry,” 
“The Garment Industries,” “The 
Metal Industries,” by Louise 
Durst on “The Baking Industry,” 


occupational 
let ha 

iets lave 
Af > 


) Dr; 
ViaTy rrice 


one 


n the Field 


o1 Uccuy Persons and 


Bureaus Connected with the Public School 
System, by Florence E. Clar Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Chicago. Vocational Guid 
nce Maga Ine Ap 1926 


hles 
esults of 
tigations 
amphlet 
on, Un 
Ager 
1 in tl 
sources 
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rsity of 
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ind one by Rebecca Van Hamm on 
“Street Railway Transportation.” 
The Cincinnati studies were written 
for pupils in occupational informa- 
tion classes, yet they also contained 
“all the information they (teachers) 
should have in order to lead the 
class discussion intelligently.” 

(c) Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University. In the same 
year as the initiation of the Cin- 
' studies, Mr. Allen of the 
fureau of Vocational Guidance at 
Harvard University, wrote the 
pamphlet, “Studies of Occupations 
in Agriculture, Forestry, and Ani- 
mal Industry.” The study was deve- 
loped according to Dr. Brewer’s 
“Outline for the Construction and 
Discussion of Vocational Informa- 
tion,” and was also an expansion of 
a section of Mr. Allen’s biblio- 
graphy, “A Guide to the Study of 
Occupations.” The pamphlet pre- 
sents a brief summary of literature 
about single occupations in a Cen- 
sus Division, supplemented by ob- 
servations and experiences from 
various sources, and it is intended 
to be read or studied by pupils in 
the classroom and to be followed by 
pupils’ visits to establishments and 
interviews with workers. The 
Brewer and Allen method of study- 
ing occupations has been imaugur- 
ated in Boston and Newton, Mass., 
in Providence, R. I., and elsewhere. 

(d) New York City. New York 
City was the fourth source of occu- 


cinnati 


occupations are being conducted 
in at least twenty-two cities throughout the 
country by directors, principals, and teachers 
in the 7th to the 12th grades, according to 
the White-Williams questionnaire-survey of 
December 1924. The movement toward the 
study of occupations as a guidance course 
has been greatly promoted by the appearance 
of a textbook on “Occupations” by Gowin 
Wheatley, and Brewer in 1923, published by 
Ginn and Company, Boston, and another on 
“Choosing Your Life Work” by William 
Rosengarten, published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York City 


1 Classes in 


studies Che 
Juniors, 


pamphlet 
service 


pational 

Vocational 
cooperating with the Board of Edu 
cation, published a pamphlet in 1921 
on “Bank Positions,” by Blanche 
Ittleson. This is now out of print 
The next year The Laundry Board 
of Trade of Greater New York, also 
in cooperation with the Board of 
Education, published “Opportunities 
in the Power Laundry Industry” bv 
Charles M. Smith and Harold M 
Wilder. This pamphlet, like the 
California studies, contains job ana 
lyses, instructional material f 


for 


tor 
vocational teachers, and general in- 
formation for guidance purposes 
(e) Washington, D. C. Fifth and 
sixth sources of pamphlet series, in- 
augurated in 1921, were the National 
Research Council and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. The former has 
a series of 22 “Career Pamphiets” 
2 New York State and City have made othet 
valuable contributions to occupati litera 
ture though not strictly of the present biblio 


ma 


graphy type. A series of eleven “Higher 
Education Handbooks” on professions that 
require a State License, such as Medicine 


Veterinary 
Publ < Ac 
Reporting, 


Eng 


Chiropody 
Certified 
Shorthand 


and 


Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Medicine, Nursing, 
counting, Certihed 


Optometry, Architecture neering, 


has been published by the University of the 
State of New York, Albany, and they co 
tain a statement of laws and rules for the 
professions and of information about 
credited schools of trait yr for ther 

The Bureau of Vocationa! Information, 1 
West 47th Street, New York City, has also 
published a number of valuable stud not 
ably in 1924 a book by Emma P. Hirth and 
Beatrice Doerschuk Training for the Pro 
fessions and Allied Occupat the sé 


tions of which are also available in 23 sepa 
rate occupational pamphlets. Other Oks 
published by this Bureau are “Positior 
Responsibility in Department Store 
Other Retail! Selling Oreanizatior 
“Women in Chemistry,” “Women in 


Work and 


other women’ 


Law,” “Statistical “Secretaria 
Work.” Two olle oe 
eaus have published occupational pamphlets 
or handhbe Oks the Bur of Orcs upation 
Philadelphia, Pa., and The Women’s Oc 
pationa!l Bureau of Minneapolis, Mint 


} 


eau 
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on opportunities in research for col- 
lege graduates, and the latter has 
18 bulletins on foremanship, appren- 
tice education, trade analysis, and 
analyses of industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial occupations. A 
1920 publication of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
“Trade and Industrial Education for 
Girls and Women,” by Mrs. Anna L. 
Burdick, Special Agent for the 
Board in developing this work in 
the United States, while not strict- 
ly an occupational or educational 
survey, contains much valuable in- 
formation on opportunities and con- 


ditions of employment and _ voca- 
tional education 
(f) Detroit. The next city to 


organize occupational research was 
Detroit. There the Vocational In- 
formation and Guidance Depart- 
ment of the Public Schools cooper- 
ating with the University of Michi- 
gan in 1922 printed “Opportunities 
and Requirements in Local Occupa- 
tions,” directed by A. H. Edgerton, 
in the form of an outline notebook 
for teachers. Two similar pamph- 
lets appeared the following year 
under the same title. In all, 26 occu- 
pational fields were analyzed by dif- 
ferent students of the Education 
Department of the University of 
Michigan. “Occupations of Junior 
Workers in Detroit” and “A Study 
of the Occupations of 207 Sub- 
normal Girls after Leaving School” 
were still other publications of this 
group 

(gq) Chicago, Minneapolis, Indtana- 
polis, and Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing year, 1923, four new cities took 
up this research work,—Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, and 
Philadelphia. The Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau of the Chicago Public 
Schools under the direction of Anne 
S. Davis printed twenty-six attrac- 
tive folders for an eduiational guid- 
ance campaign in the high schools, 
to which have since been added a 


number of bulletin studies of occu- 


; . . em ; 
itions under the direction of Flor- | 


ence E. Clark; the Minneapolis Pub- | 
lic Schools printed “A Study in Oc- 
cupations for Classes in Community 
Life Problems,” by Victoria McAl- 
mon ; Indiana University in coopera 
tion with the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce and under the direc 
tion of Dr. Harry D. Kitson, printed 
three studies, since increased t 
seven; and the White-Williams 
Foundation of Philadelphia in co 
operation with the Board of Publi 
Education, published six studies, 
since increased to eleven, to aid em- 
ployment counselors in guidance 
and placement activities. The Phila 
delphia studies were the result of 
two-year counselor-training demo! 
stration including occupational re 
search financed for the Foundation 
by the Commonwealth Fund of 


New York City. Some of the Phila- , 


delphia studies were made by place 
ment counselors and others by 
senior students of the Whartor 
School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of 
the research secretary, May Roger 


Lane 

(h) New Orleans and Madiso» 
Three more cities in 1924, New 
Orleans, Madison, and Cleveland, 


and two more in 1925, Pittsburgh 
and Milwaukee, undertook research 
pamphlet series for vocational guid 
ance or instruction purposes. 

The Department of Vocational 
Guidance of New Orleans under the 
directior of Emma Pritchard Cooley 
printed a : umber of leaflets on com 
mercial occupations and the teach- 
ing profession and began a Voca 
tional Information Series with 
“Nursing as a Profession.” In 1926, 
the research secretary, Wilmer 
Shields, directed the preparation of 
four Vocational Information Mono- 
graphs by volunteer workers on 
“The Watch Repairer,” “The Proof 
Reader,” “The Radiotrician,” “The 


ir —_— 24 


s of occy- 
n of Flor. 
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Dental Mechanic,” and “The Retail 
Salesman.” 

The Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational Education published six 
bulletins of a Trade and Industrial 
Series, written by Stout Institute in- 
structors for vocational education 
purposes, on “Auto Mechanics,” 
“Bricklaying,” “ Patternmaking,” 
“Electricity,” “Printing,” and “Cabi- 
netmaking.” 

i) Pittsburgh and Milwaukee 
members of the Pittsburgh Voca- 
tional Guidance Department, J. D. 
Stark and E. E. Spanabel, are to be 
credited with the Monograph Series 
of 14 industrial and commercial 
studies made in cooperation with 
the Pittsburgh Personnel Associa- 
tion, and R. H. Rodgers and H. S. 


Two 


Belman of the Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School with 34 studies of a 
Building Trades Series, Metal 
Trades Series, Printing Trades 
Series, Office Occupations, and 
other studies. 

(j) Cleveland. Occupational re- 


search in Cleveland has recently 
presented a number of new fea- 
tures. A unified course of study 
in the Social Sciences for grades 
7 to 9 includes a once-a-day course 
in occupations for 12 weeks in 
the 8th grade, “for the explora- 
tion of vocational interests.” The 
first step toward the development 
of occupational subject matter was 


the production of the research 
pamphlet on “The Metal Indus- 
tries in Cleveland,” as a demon- 


stration of the type of information 
needed. Miss Corre of the Cin- 
cinnati Vocation Bureau was loaned 
to the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of the Cleveland Board of 
Education to make this survey, and 
the work was financed by The Con- 
sumers’ League of Ohio. 

Research was continued upon the 
subsequent appointment of Miss 
Lane, formerly of the White-Wil- 
liams Foundation, and a_ Social 


Science Series of stu- 
dies has been started, of which the 
first, “Vocations in Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Animal Husbandry,” 
is in print. A pamphlet study of 
each of the nine Census Divisions 
of occupations adapted to the needs 
of the 14 to 16-year old group has 
been planned Supplementary 
pamphlets for teachers present se- 
lected lists of Keystone slides and 
stereopticon 


Ty . + a1 
occupational 


an 
aiso 


stereographs, 
of establishments 


talks on types 
tasks and duties 

Present trends and 
brief summary of the early 
nings and the sources of 
tional research brings us to a 
eral statement of present trends 
and future outlook. A reader wil! 
not look in vain through the pres¢ 


j | 
ul ; l 


begin- 


his 


oOce upd 


gen 


bibliography for something anal 
gous to the community survey of th 


pre-war period. Now, however, 
“community” studies 
pretation of the valuable 
data of the decennial nation-wide 
survey by the Federal Census Bur 
eau. Research workers are select 


‘“ ) ? Y 
are n intel 


4 
statisti 


La 


Such 


; , 


ing from this source data on 
items as business, occupational, 
racial, and age-group classifications, 
and are presenting them for study 
in community life problems and o« 

cupations courses. Such studies 
have been developed in Cincinnat 

Minneapolis, Chicago, and Cleve 

land. Shifting populations, in- 
creased transportation facilities, 
broader curricular offerings and ex 
tension facilities offered by univer 
sities and correspondence schools 
are all bringing the day nearer whe 
choice of any occupational held by a 


1Single pamphlet lessons the course 
offered by the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton Pa., are available { 
ference reading in connect v re i 
tional information classes, as well as 
vocational! instruction in accordance with 
new Benton Harbor Plan of Coope 


Education in Public School 
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pupil and preparation for it is fea- 
sible, and when all the larger Cen- 
sus groups of occupations are recog- 
nized as significant the 
development of professional, voca- 
tional, and prevocational education 

As one scans the list of studies in 


helds for 


the bibliography he cannot fail to 
be impressed at the variety of titles 
there represented. In some cities a 


few of the predominant industries 
been investigated, in other 

experience of 
has undoubtedly 
determined the choice of occupa- 
tions to be studied, in still other 
shop courses have demanded 
1 guidance ma- 
Whatever the 
occupa- 


have 
cities the 
the investigator 


interest or 


cases 
some supplementary 
terial of this sort 
principle of selection of 
tions to be studied, it is increasing- 
ly possible to offer a bit of solid in- 
formation to pupils of widely varied 
occupational inclinations 

At length, however, a slight dup- 
lication of subject, though not yet 
of content, begins to be evident. It 
is hard to say, in view of this fact, 
whether we should continue to pro- 
duce studies in every-city-for-itself 
fashion, or whether it is possible for 
cities to cooperate in a program 
whereby studies of wider applica- 
tion might be produced. At any rate, 
it seems not so important that series 


should be called “folder series,” 
“monograph series,” or “bulletin 
series,” as that “trade and indus- 


trial series,” “building trades ser- 
ies,” “commercial “agricul- 
tural ” and other occupation- 
al series should be so named as to 
give some clue to a specific program 
of research for each city. 

Again, the studies have differed 
widely in content, readability, and 
usefulness. Inasmuch as they are in- 
tended primarily for guidance pur- 
poses they should, theoretically, 
contain the subject matter that is of 
value “in aiding pupils to choose an 
occupation, prepare tor it, enter 


series, 


series, 


upon it, and progress in it.” Perha; 
the most exacting readers of thef 
pamphlets have been placemer 
workers,—especially if they ar 
counselors who do more than 
and “statues” into “holes 
and “niches.” Placement counselor 
have looked for comprehensivenes 
explicitness, and brevity of treat 
ment in these pamphlets, and ther 
is good evidence of an increasi: 
demand for this type of informat 

by teacher-counselors, who ar 
coming to realize that occupatio1 
choices and educational plans ca 
not be made on the basis of vagu 
statements. At least it 
the research content an 
purpose of the studies 
differentiate them from the usua 
run of school textbooks, and tl 
the single unit of occupational it 
formation in pamphlet form is pop 
both in the classroom and 
libraries, as well as wit 


“pegs” 


general! 
true that 
vocational 


ular 
school 
supervisors and directors of voca 
tional guidance and education at 
central offices 

To the research 
selves the production of the studies 
has brought many problems in occu 
pational terminology and classifica 
in investigational observatiot 
accuracy of inter 
in explicitness « 
mention th 
verificatior 


workers them 


tion, in 
and inquiry, in 
pretation, and 
presentation, not to 
problems of revision, 
editorial work, typographical mak 
up, proof reading, and circulatio: 
Anyone who realizes the difficulties 
to be overcome, the comparative in 
accessibility of the information, thi 
time-consuming nature of the work 
the pressure for the informatio 
the lack of research training and of 
literary experience of many who 
have had to ply the trade of tl 
writer as well as of the investigator 
will come to the point of evaluation 
in a spirit of appreciation rathe: 
than of criticism. 

At the Chicago Conference of the 


; 


’” Perha; 


‘rs of th 
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i 


they ar 
* than 

o “holes’ 
‘ounselor 
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National Vocational Guidance Asso 
ciation in 1924, the Occupational Re 
search Section was organized with 
an executive committee of five mem 
bers. since increased to ten, who are 
actually making or have made, or 
who have supervised the making of 

cupational studies. Others inter 
ested in the use of the studies have 
attended and advised with them, 
and discussions have centered upon 
content, methods, and policies of 
research, and upon establishing an 
information service on occupational 
Most of the papers thus far 
the Section meetings 


studies. 
presented at 
include, “Survey of Research in Oc 
cupations and Industry by Persons 
and Bureaus Connected with the 
Public School System,” “The Con- 
tent and Arrangement of Schedules 
for Occupational Investigation,” 
“The Content, Volume, and Uses of 
Occupational Studies,” “Problems 
of Summarizing and Editing Occu- 
pational Studies,” and “Standards 
for Evaluating Occupational Studies 
for a Critical Bibliography.” Other 
problems and points of view need 
discussion and clarifying in future 


meetings. Meantime, the national 
organization through its Occupa- 


tional Research Section is endeavor- 
ing to elucidate its own standards 
of content and presentation, and is 
advocating an educational point of 
view in the interpretation of the 
facts, in preference to the mercen- 
ary, recruiting, and reform attitudes 
exhibited in many pamphlets and 
books appearing in the name of 
vocational guidance 

The following bibliography has 


been made in the hope that it 
may aid in bringing occupational, 
curricular, economic, and _ social 


facts to larger numbers of pupils, 
and aid in giving a_ prospec- 
tive reader or purchaser some 
idea of the character of the studies 
and their adaptability to his needs. 

Counseling will never become the 


10b that its eaders 


professional 
nineteen years have envisioned 
tried to make it, until a wider know 
ledge of occupations and « 
cational opportunities available 
the l] | t 


community, aS well as I pel 
ality and 


f +} 


he edu 


} | wna 
DaCKPTrounads, Can 


di ivnosing the 
John and Mary 


family 
be drawn upon whet 


ndividual of 


needs 


and offering them that information 

and service that will enable them to 

guide themselves and t 

place ot greatest usefuln and 
+} commu! 


happiness in the 
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A CALL FOR HELP 


We have just received a lette 
which illustrates what we had 
mind when we wrote the editori: 
for this number of the Magazin 


The following is t: from tl 


letter: 


This organization vocati 
guidance and placement) has just 
opened its doors to organize 
vocational guidance and place 


ment service for the undergrad 


uates, graduate students, and 
graduates of University A 
placement service for teachers 


seeking 
for 


vears but no voc 


for undergraduates 
financial aid has 
number of 
tional guidance service has ever 
formally offered issistance tt 
these people For ye there has 
been a felt need for this service, 
and now we get under way with- 
out a definite program but very 
much in need of help from those 
vocational guidance agencies which 
already exist. Of course, 
shall want to subscribe to The 
locational VU 1gazine, but 
I write frankly to ask just to 
and in what way 


and 
existed 


ars 


we 
Guidan 
we 


what extent 


may secure help. 
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\fter looking over again the 
many tributes sent to this office 
regarding Mr. Frederick J. Allen, 
the late Editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, and in trying 
to evaluate the results of his long 
ind vital contact with the guidance 
movement, we feel keenly the sense 
f responsibility in attempting to 
carry on the work he so recently 
laid down. The results of his labors 
and his unique personality will 
probably not be fully appreciated 
until the future reveals their real 
depths and true value 

It would not be fitting for us to 
elaborate upon the many fine things 
said of Mr. Allen and his accom- 
plishments, and we can only be 
thankful for the heritage and take 
courage for the future. 

The sub-title of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine reads, “Organ of 
the National Vocational Guidance 
\ssociation.” function of the 
magazine, therefore, is at once more 
or less defined by the objectives of 
this Association. 

Article II, Section 1, of the con- 
stitution reminds us that “The ob- 
jects of the Association are: 


One 


a. To unite all of those persons 
engaged in or interested in 
any phase of vocational guid- 
ance in the United States into 
one national organization and 
into branch organizations, re- 
presenting specific localities 
or specific problems of guid- 
ance. 

b. To encourage the formation 
of branch vocational guidance 
associations in the United 
States, which shall be affiliated 


with The National Vocational! 
Guidance Association 

c. To encourage 
tion in and the establishment 
of vocational guidance service 
in communities of the United 
States 

d. To formulate standards and 
principles for vocational guid 
ance 

e. To 
regarding the 
progress in 


experimenta 


disseminate information 


robiems and 
work.” 


" 
vocationa 
In trying to fullfill such a mis 
this coming year, it shall be a det 
nite purpose of the ti 
serve as a medium through 
all phases of vocational and educa 
tional guidance 
from the standpoint of the a 
ministrator, teacher, counselor, pet 

sonnel officer, placement officer 
cial worker, civic worker, or any one 


magazine 


moh 
whi 


may be presented 


truly interested in guidance—to e1 
courage the formation of lo 
branch associations by furnishing 


inspirational material and tech1 
of organization—to function det 
nitely and intelligently in unit 
all those persons, organizatior 
agencies into one national organiz 
tion by showing the force of unit 
effort, the value of ex 
ideas and experiences, am the true 
meaning of fellowship—to encour 
age experimentation in vocational 
and educational guidance in local 
communities by making 
the experiences of the past and sug 
gestions as to any untried pro 
dure—to serve as a medium for 
dissemination of general informa 
tion regarding problems, progress 
successes, hopes, and failures in the 


available 
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movement, and to act as the ofh- 
cial medium for the publication of 
formulated standards and principles 
of vocational guidance 

The above cannot be accomplished 
without the fullest cooperation on 
the part of all concerned. A period- 
ical cannot even approach its objec- 
unless it is able to establish and 
sympathetic and co- 
operative contact with its readers. 
We solicit your help. Tell us what 
your problems are and we will be 


tive 
maintall 


as intermediary in get- 


glad to act ; 
some 


ting suggestions from one 
who has dealt with comparable 
situations. Let us know how you 
have solved some problems, it may 


help some fellow sufferer extricate 


himself from an embarrassing situa 


tion. If you are trying a new exper!- 
ment, tell us about it, possibly some 
one else is doing a similar thing 
which would give you the oppor 
tunity to compare technique, proce- 
dure, progress, and results. The 
items of most general interest will 
be published in the magazine, so 


stated as not to embarrass any indi- 
vidual or local community 

In looking over out 
list we find this very interesting in- 
formation: 45% are members of 
branch associations or members at 
30% 
semi-private reading rooms, 
and ©, individual subscribers 
without affiliation with any guid- 
ance organization. This last group 
represents individual employment 
directors, social and civic workers, 
and other private parties using the 
magazine for their own personal 
needs. 

We owe an obligation to each of 
these groups. What kind of mater- 
ial should go into the hands of the 
general reader in our public and 
school libraries? Will the personnel 
director in a large industry be inter- 
ested in the same things the voca- 
tional guidance director in a large 


subscription 


large, represent public librar- 
ies OFT 


— 
sn 
hes 


JIDANCE MAGAZINE 


city school system 1s concerne; 
with? We shall seek to publis! 
from time to time items of specif 
value to each of these groups and at 
the same tim something 11 
every issue of vital importance to al 
Realizing that one of the sh 
ages in the guidance field is in tl 
matter of occupational inforn 
tion, we are devoting this numb 
of the magazine to the special cor 


have 


sideration of Occupational Resear 

We have tried to bring to 
definite statements concerning tf 
problems this field 


interest teac 


l. How can we 
and counselors in occupational st 
dies to the extent that they will | 
local research :; 
Phe article 

Inforn 


come part of a 
development program? 
“Providing Vocational 
tion,” by May 
in detail the te 


Rogers 


ocedu!l 


oO successfully used Clevelat 
2. How can authentic inforn 
tion regarding occupations be 


1 

cured and is there a standard proce 
series of schedules available 
make lat 
different 
Florence E. Clark of Chicago hi: 
opened up this entire question an 
offered some pertinent 

with samples of schedules in het 
article, “A Schedule and Instru 
tions for Investigation.” 

3. How much will it cost to co! 
duct our own local studies, print and 
distribute the results? Miss Wilme1 
Shields of New Orleans, in her at 
ticle, “Cost of Publishing and Dis 
tributing Occupational Studies,” 
presents some actual figures that 
should be closely examined befor: 
any local study is undertaken. 

4. What occupational _ studies 
have been made and where can they 


: 
comparable « 


which vill] 
localitie 


1] 


colecte d 


suggest! 


be obtained? Miss Lane has pre 
pared an excellent bibliography 
which will be found in this issue 


under the title, “Research-Pamph 
let Series and Bibliography.” 
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Company, New York, 1924 ment 0 
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Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average 


ge reader authentic 


information and dis- 


coveries on the human element in modern industry, this new 


periodical is meeting wi 


th an enthusiastic rei 


eption. Enthusiastic 


both by contributors and subscribers 


An 


The editorial board, 


ren : ° ] 
Special 1ssues 1 J he 


New 

Industrial Education 

Fatique Elimination, | 
Published the first of 


Subs 


riprions 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year in 


$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in 





men who came to his office asking “how to 
hind a job that offers a future,” the editor 
saw the nee tor some central source ot 


Che lack ot 
regard to 


information tor young 


inside disinterested 


pe ple 


intormation 1! 


xcupations is the cause of the misfit and 
of tremendous economic waste From this 
realization came the book, “An Outline of 
Careers It consists of thirty-eight articles 
by leaders in various lines of business and 
professional life In editing the book Mr 
Berna terpreted the needs of young met 
and women to the authors and urged them 
to be unstinted their advice. A few cor 

tributors have not given sufficiently detailed 
or specific discussions, but on the whole the 
volume cannot help but be of value to any 
young man or woman who will thought- 
fully and carefully study its contents 


To illustrate that the work is prepared 
by those of giving first-hand 
knowledge experience in various 
fields, and not merely theoretical generaliza 
tions, we mention the following articles 

“Clothing Allied Industries” by Jo 


capable 
} 


and the 


and 


industrial and a psychological editor pass upon each 


as the contents, i 
Industrial Representation 


each month, beginning January, 


id Editorial ( 


the U 


other countries in the 


pape I 


s international in 


Sc pe 


Immigration, Woman and Industry 


The Eight Hour 


ational Selection 


1926 


nmunicalr “ 


Hamilton, New York, U. S. 


Mex 


Postal Unior 


’ 
nited States and 


seph H. Schaffner, of Hart 
and Marx 

‘Publishin 
sident o 


pany 


Schaff: 


H 


the George H 


Doran, Pr 
Doran Cor 


- by er orge 


I 


‘Teaching” by Joy Elmer Morgan, Ed 
tor, Journal of the National Educati 
Association 

‘The Stage” by David Belasco \ 

“Insurance” by Harry J. Miller, 2: 
Vice-President, Metropolitan Life | 
surance Company 

With each article is a brief biograp 
of the author, reprinted from “Who's W1! ’ 
in America.” 

The publishers’ announcement used 
caption, “Thirty-Eight Engineers Build - 
Bridge between College and Career,” a1 
this very aptly suggests the type of me 
who contributed and also the purpose o 
the book as “a potential and valuable dire 
tive influence upon the knowledge and pows 
that has been given the student during 
college course.”"—Florence J. Lucasse 

‘ 
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OBSERVANCE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE WEEK IN 
NEW ORLEANS 


By 


the Local Chapter of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
value and the importance 


Guidance to all groups in 
social, and edu- 


Stressing the 
of Vocational 
he community, ten civic, 
cational organizations co-operated with ihe 
ocal chapter of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association during the week be 
ginning April 18th in the observance of the 
organization’s annual spring conferencé 
That an unusual emphasis might be put upon 
this observance and that a city-wide inter 
est be stimulated, the co-operation of the 
pulpit, of the press, and of the luncheon 
clubs meeting during that week was secured 
In addition, the Motion Picture Advertising 
Company devoted a number of films to the 
advertising of the various mectings which 
were held and to stressing the subject of 
Vocational Guidance. The following organ- 
izations meeting during the week were ad- 
dressed by a committee of business men 
and others interested in the subject: the 
Lions’ Club, the Optimists’ Club, the Re- 
cess Club, the Kiwanis Club, the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, the Loyal Order 
of Moose, the Council of Religious Educa 
tion, the B’nai Brith Lodge, and the Busi- 
ness Federation of the Y. W. C. A 





Miss Susan J. Ginn, Director of Voca 
tional ‘Guidance in th Bost Public 
Schools, came to the city is the guest of 


the Vocational Guidance Association and 
co-operating organizations and addressed 


; 


the following groups on different phases of 
Vocational 
Vocational Guidance 


Guidance the New Orleans 
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